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BANKERS MONTHLY extends to you “Best 
Wishes” for the coming 12 months and 
pledges itself te continued service in 
the interest of better and more 
profitable banking. 
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W. the Remington Rand Unit Plan General Ledger a 
separate ledger leaf is used for each general or control 
account. Each leaf is headed with an account name, and 
identifying tabbed index leaves quickly permit the 
locating of each account. 
The accounts are divided into two groups... “Assets” and 
“Resources and arranged in the same sequence in which 
they appear on the financial statement. This greatly speeds 
A separate ledger leaf is used for each the daily copying of balances from the ledger to the state- 
ee ns ced saan se thy Peis ment. No leafing back and forth or hunting for accounts 
is necessary. 
The Remington Rand man will gladly show you samples; will 
explain in detail the operation of this modern general ledg- 
er system, and will be pleased to quote you prices on this 
new, simple, inexpensive and efficient plan. 
Remington Rand, in cooperation with bank executives, have 
perfected the handling of detail for thousands of banks... 
simple, effective Loose Leaf systems that minimize risk and 
error. Call our local office or write us today for all the facts. 


Debit and credit balance columns permit BANK DEPARTMENT 


the instantaneous reading of balances. BAKER-VAWTER, KALAMAZOO DIVISION 
This quick differentiation of amounts pro- 


motes ease in creating daily statement. REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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The Legions of Credit 


are Mobilized 


Behind the vast production machine of 
national defense, now beginning to mesh 
into gear, stand billions of credit dollars 
mobilized in the commercial banking sys- 
tem of the nation. 

This great army of credit dollars 
assures industry of sufficient funds to 
meet the demands of our national de- 


fense program. It answers the call to 


service at costs to the borrower lower 
than ever before in the nation’s history. 

The Chase National Bank, in its rela- 
tionships with correspondent banks 
throughout the country, is earnestly co- 
operating in the effort to make our 
“dollar army” effective and useful, to the 
end that the needs of the nation may 
be met swiftly and fully. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What's Right With Banking 


The editors commend Mr. Reardon for assuring the Urbana 


(Illinois) Rotary Club in a recent address that there is plenty that 
is right with banking. His ideas on this subject, presented here, are 


T IS my belief that we have been 
doing entirely too much talking 


about what’s WRONG with 
America, what’s WRONG with our 
form of government, what’s WRONG 
with American business, what’s 
WRONG with American youth, 
what’s WRONG with democracy, 
and what’s WRONG with just about 
everything else in the United States. 
I think the time is here when we 
should begin to think and talk 
about some of the things that are 
RIGHT in this country. And, if we 
do, I am sure we will be rather 
proud to find that the assets of 
America far outweigh its liabilities. 

Isn’t it just a little silly, when 
you stop to think about it, for this 
nation, which in little more than a 
century and a half has become the 
greatest, the richest and most 
powerful country on earth, to be- 
come intrigued by forms of govern- 
ment and systems of economics 
which are still in the experimental 
stage, and have—up to date—failed 
utterly to prove themselves? Why 
on earth should we, who have 
demonstrated what democracy and 
free enterprise can accomplish, fear 
for a single second of time the com- 
petition of nations built on prin- 
ciples that were tried and cast aside 
centuries ago? The United States 
is 164 years old. It has PROVED 
that its form of government and its 
system of economics really WORK. 

I believe we should get out of 
our self-imposed dog house—quit 


recommended to other bankers who have an opportunity to speak. 





By C. R. REARDON 


President, Illinois Bankers Association, 
Vice President, First National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 


our defeatism—get rid of our in- 
feriority complex—and see America 
as it really is. Let’s adopt the slogan 
of the Buick automobile, and para- 
phrase it to read: “When Better 
Nations Are Built, America Will 
Build Them!” But until “better 
nations” ARE built, let’s quit talk- 
ing about what’s WRONG with the 
United States, and give more atten- 
tion to the things that are RIGHT 
with this country. 

More specifically, suppose we dis- 
cuss for a few minutes some of the 
things that are RIGHT about 
American banking. 

You as individuals can still walk 
into a bank of your own choice, 
open an account for practically any 
amount you desire, and check 
against it as much as you please— 
provided you don’t overdraw. 
Moreover, under the plan now used 
by most banks, you will pay ex- 
actly what you should pay for such 
banking service. Your account will 
be accurately analyzed as to its 
activity, and you will be charged 
accordingly. But the whole thing 
is voluntary. You don’t have to 
open an account unless you want 
to. You don’t have to deposit a cer- 
tain percentage of your income 
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into that account. You can switch to 
another bank any moment you care 
to. And, because you pay for the 
service you receive, you are not 
under the slightest obligation to 
your banker. You are a FREE 
AMERICAN doing your banking 
business in the FREE, VOLUN- 
TARY AMERICAN WAY. That, to 
my mind, is one of the things that 
is RIGHT about the American 
banking system. 

Now let’s suppose you want to 
borrow money. You step into your 
bank, discuss your loan with a 
townsman of your acquaintance, 
make a voluntary statement, and if 
you are worthy of credit, you get 
the loan you desire. You borrow 
this money at a low rate of interest, 
compared with that in other coun- 
tries, and you pay it back within a 
stipulated time agreed upon by you 
and your banker. It doesn’t matter 
whether you are in your twenties or 
your seventies. It doesn’t matter 
whether you are a man or a woman. 
It doesn’t matter whether you are 
Jew or Gentile, Catholic or 
Protestant. It doesn’t matter 
whether you are a Democrat, a Re- 
publican or a Socialist. Your char- 
acter, your reputation, your finan- 
cial condition, and your business 
efficiency, are the only things that 
count. 

Whether or not you get the loan, 
you are assured that no one outside 
of the bank will know anything 
about it. That’s another thing 





which, in my opinion, is RIGHT 
about the American system of com- 
munity banking. You do your bank- 
ing outside the realm of politics and 
political favoritism. And your line 
of credit is passed on by men of 
character—friends and neighbors— 
who are just as much concerned 
with your welfare and your success 
as you are yourself. 

Right at this point, I want to 
correct an erroneous impression 
that some peo- 
ple have about 
banks. As you 
know, the chief 
revenue of a 
bank iis from the 
interest it re- 
ceives on loans. 
Therefore, every 
bank in the 
United States is 
anxious to lend 
all the money it 
can—in safety. 
It is just as 
absurd to think 
that a bank 
doesn’t want to 
lend money as 
it is to believe 
that a_ store 
owner doesn’t 
want to sell goods. However, ust 
as a store owner must know some- 
thing about a customer’s ability to 
pay his bills, before he permits that 
customer to open a charge account, 
so must a bank know something 
about a borrower’s ability to repay 
a loan before it hands over good 
American cash for a piece of paper 
with one or two signatures upon it. 
It must be borne in mind that when 
a bank makes a loan, it is lending 
out ‘money that belongs to its de- 
positors, and must be paid back 
to the depositors. Therefore, it is— 
in effect—lending out money 
which it holds in “trust” for the 
depositor. 


For this reason a bank must, in 
fairness to its depositors, make sure 
that money loaned out will be paid 
back. No one would wish to have 
his account in a bank that failed 
to realize this responsibility to its 
depositors. 

In reality, banks—far from NOT 
lending money—have been making 
heroic efforts to find persons to 
whom loans could safely be made. 
In fact, during recent years, banks 
—in order to put more money to 
work—have been making personal 
loans, automobile and other mer- 
chandise loans, and loans on various 
types of monthly payment pro- 
grams. They are also making home 
loans and modernization loans in 
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co-operation with the FHA, and—in 
industrial centers — banks are 
granting term credits to business 
to supply added working capital, 
and for the purpose of purchasing 
equipment or enlarging the plant 
itself. Crop loans, cattle feeder 
loans, and all types of agricultural 
loans are also made by banks. In 
fact, the banks of the United States 
are not only in the lending business 
on a wider scale than ever before, 


These Things Are Right With Banking 


1. Our banks are privately- 
owned, independent institutions. 

2. Anyone can open a bank 
account, or close his bank ac- 
count as he pleases. All trans- 
actions are strictly voluntary. 

3. Loans are discussed with 
fellow townsmen who know the 
borrowers and who are eager to 
see them succeed. 

4. Loan negotiations are con- 
ducted in strict privacy, and 
information is held confidential. 

5. American banks have never 


ed 


but most of them actually advertise 
for loans in the newspapers, and 
have outside salesmen whose sole 
business it is to obtain loan cus- 
tomers. 


Don’t let anybody tell you that 
banks won’t or don’t lend money. 
Every banker in this country will 
do everything but turn handsprings 
in order to obtain legitimate loan 
business. Why shouldn’t he? His 
bank’s earnings depend upon the 
money he can get out at interest. 
This is another thing that I think is 
RIGHT about American banks. We 
have in this country—through our 
community banks—the FREEST 
LOAN MARKET IN THE WORLD. 
It is open to anybody who is worthy 
of credit. 

Now, let’s talk a little about the 
strength of the American banking 
system. Here in this country is the 
SAFEST banking system in all the 
world. It is safeguarded, first of all, 
by very stringent banking laws. It 
is safeguarded, secondly, by con- 
stant examinations by various fed- 
eral and state authorities, such as 
the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and, in the case of state banks, 
by supervisory control exercised 
individually by each State. It is 
safeguarded, thirdly, by each bank’s 
own Board of Directors, made up 


and probably never will reach 
their limit of lending money to 


reliable borrowers. Of 
is bankers 


6. Growth of industries 
facilitated by encouragement 
and loans provided by our inde- 
pendent bankers. 

7. We have the safest bank- 
ing system in the world. 

8. Our banking system is a 
pillar of national strength for it 
is the medium through which the 
private wealth of our people 
flows into the channels of trade. 


of leading agricultural, business and 
professional men of the community. 
It is safeguarded, fourthly, by. the 
bank’s own officers and employees, 
and lastly, it is safeguarded by the 
bank’s capital. And, of course, de- 
posits up to $5,000 are now insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Nowhere in the world 
can depositors obtain such complete 
protection for their money as they 
do right here in America. And that, 
it sees to me, is 
another‘ thing 
that’s RIGHT 
about the Amer- 
ican system of 
banking. 
course 
have 
made mistakes. 
They are not 
infallible. But— 
when the final 
figures are in— 
it will be found 
that even dur- 
ing the terrible 
depression crisis 
of 1932 and 
1933, the banks 
of the United 
States held up 
better than any 
banks in the rest of the world could 
have held up under such conditions 
as existed at that time. That story, 
dreadful as it was, has been painted 
in darker colors than the actual 
facts justified. The next time any- 
thing like that happens, it will 


mean that the whole Nation has | 


gone under—and, as we all know, 
that will never occur, for, in spite 
of what Hitler and Mussolini say, 
this country will be stronger a hun- 
dred years from now than it is to- 
day. That’s another thing that’s 
RIGHT about the American sys- 
tem of banking. As now constituted, 
it is a pillar of national strength, 
for itis a medium through which 
the private wealth of our people 
flows into the channels of trade. 


I want to reaffirm my belief that, 
with. forces loose in the world that 
threaten our way of life as never 
before, the time has come for all 
of us to quit talking about every- 
thing that’s WRONG with America, 
arid begin to focus our thoughts on 
the thousand and one things that 
are RIGHT with America. 


Of course I do not mean by this 
that we should blind ourselves to 
our own faults or to the faults of 
others. I do not mean that we 
should cease to oppose things which 
we believe to be wrong. But cer- 
tainly, in times like these, we need 
not stress our shortcomings. Every 
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In a nation where free enterprise and the rights of the individual are still paramount, the commercial banker logically fills the central 


position of community leadership. 


salesman knows that the positive 
approach is more effective than the 
negative approach. Therefore, in 
re-selling America to ourselves and 
to the world, let us take a leaf from 
the book of salesmanship and tackle 
our problems from the positive, 
rather than from the negative, 
angle. 

This is a very great country— 
greater than most of us realize. It 
has successfully met every crisis it 
has ever faced. Except for short 
swings, it has never failed to go 


How To Use A Community Survey 


No survey by the country banker 
may be termed complete until the 
bank has gathered complete infor- 
mation about every farmer in the 
territory. With such files in his pos- 
session, the country banker finds 
that his concern becomes one of 


.being sure that those who are 


worthy obtain credit to which they 
are entitled, rather than a fear that 
credit will be extended to those by 
whom it is not deserved. Moreover, 
the eligible farmer, will be more 
likely to apply for a loan since he 
is aware that the banker is ac- 
quainted with his status, while the 
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forward during the 164 years of its 
existence. It has never yet lowered 
its flag in battle, and it has never 
yet failed to meet foreign competi- 
tion in times of peace. Of all the 
people on earth, we have the most 
for which to be thankful, and the 
least to fear. Of course, we are 
facing troublous times. But, when 
you stop to consider what other 
nations and other peoples are fac- 
ing and have faced, certainly we of 
America should be able to meet 
with fortitude and stamina what- 


ineligible farmer will hesitate for 
the very same reason. 

In 1938, we made over 11,000 
loans; in 1939 nearly 13,000 new 
and renewals. Nearly all of them 
were direct loans. I do not know 
whether this is an unusual number 
in comparison with other banks of 
our size—but it is many times the 
number we made each year when 
we first determined that we would 
qualify ourselves so that we could 
give an immediate answer to the 
loan application of any farmer in 
our trade area without stumbling 
all over the neighborhood to ask 


ever lies before us. 

My suggestion is that we adopt 
the army’s “Eyes Front” command, 
and that we keep ever before us the 
plea of George Washington— 


“DO JUSTICE TO ALL, AND 
NEVER FORGET THAT WE 
ARE AMERICANS.” 


If we do that, we’ll come through, 
and the America of tomorrow will 
be an even greater nation—an ever 
better nation—than the America of 
today! 


whether the applicant was good for 
his requirements. 

It has been our experience, that 
a farmer’s note supported by a 
satisfactory credit statement, and 
business history in preference to a 
chattel mortgage, entails a mini- 
mum amount of loss.—C. W. Baily, 
President, First National Bank, 
Clarksburg, Tenn. 


Competition 


He who complains about compe- 
tition is admitting that he himself 
is doing a poor job of selling. 





New Equipment Makes 
40-Hour Work Week Easy 


Increased efficiency of operators resulted from a new routine, new 
machines, and adjustment of lights and better supervision. This plan may 
put an end to the worries of many banks concerned with overtime. 


EW modern bookkeeping 

machines and equipment re- 

cently installed for our com- 
mercial accounts together with a 
carefully co-ordinated operating 
schedule worked out to fit our own 
requirements, have increased our 
bookkeeping department efficiency 
to permit us to keep within the 40- 
hour week requirements without 
any increase in personnel. 

Fundamentally, our bookkeeping 
system is operated on the dual 
plan. Both ledgers and statements 
are posted separately by different 
operators, offset, and proved. A 
careful study was made of the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
single-posting as compared with 
the dual-posting plan and we de- 
cided that, for our type of clientele 
the dual operation offered the high- 
est class of service. 

Operating two branches in addi- 
tion to our main office, our first 
step was to centralize our book- 
keeping into one location on the 
fourth floor of our main bank 
building. This move immediately 
freed the branches and our main 
office from the noise of bookkeep- 
ing machines behind tellers’ cages 
on the main banking floor. It also 
relieved the branch managers from 
the responsibility of maintaining a 
bookkeeping department, enabling 
them to concentrate more on their 
banking activities. 

This centralization necessitated 
effective communication between 
tellers and bookkeeping depart- 
ment. This was greatly simplified 
by the use of direct telephone 
and telautograph service. Without 
offending the depositor at the win- 
dow, the teller simply writes the 
account name and amount on the 
sending plate, and proper O.K., 
initialed, is answered in writing 
by the bookkeeping department. 
Sometimes telephone communica- 
tion is desirable. These methods 
have readily supplanted the old 
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By PETER C. NEWELL 


Treasurer, Continental Bank and Trust Co. 
New York, New York 


method of the teller calling out the 
depositor’s name and amount to 
the bookkeeper behind the cage, to 
the obvious embarrassment of the 
customer. 

Careful observations from a per- 
sonnel standpoint convinced us 
that the use of women posting 
operators was more practicable 
than that of men. Accordingly, we 
gradually replaced the men with 
women, moving the men into other 


Highlights Of The 
Improved Bookkeeping 
Plan 


1. Bookkeeping operated on 
dual plan. 


2. Ledgers for main office and 
two branches centralized in one 
location. 


3. Women bookkeepers have 
replaced men operators. 


4. Operating schedule utilizes 
unique plan of high speed post- 
ing in the morning, and leisure 
duties for afternoon work. 


5. Afternoon period permits 
time control of wages and hours 
regulations. 

6. Elimination of vibrating light 
improved health of operators. 

7. Use of brown machine rib- 
bons and brown lithography has 
produced distinctive customer's 
statements. 


8. Signature clerks used as 
stepping stones to tellers and 
officers instead of bookkeepers. 


positions about the bank. It has 
been our experience that the 
women operators turn out much 
neater statement work for our de- 
positors than did the men and that, 
generally, they are more suitable 
to the detail work required by our 
present plan. 

In ordering the latest style book- 
keeping machines, we had two 
specifications that were unusual, 
first, the figures on the machines 
were required to take up to $99,- 
000,000.00, and second, we had an 
automatic “count of items” put in 
to print in the column at the left 
of the balance column. This count 
of items is picked up by the book- 
keeper for the analysis cards. 
Stands for the machines are securely 
anchored to the floor by a new 
compound, and the steel bookkeep- 
ers’ desks were securely screwed 
to the floor. These precautions 
eliminated vibration and prevented 
disorderly arrangement of units. 

Accompanying the machines are 
the latest type of portable safe- 
ledger trays, housing ledgers and 
statements, both of which are 
properly indexed to provide effi- 
cient reference. These ledger safes 
bear a recognized laboratory label 
certifying their ability to withstand 
devastating fire for at least one 
hour and still bring our ledgers 
through unharmed. At the close of 
the day’s work, we simply lift up 
the counter-balanced cover, which 
easily slides into place and auto- 
matically locks. The ledger and 
statements remain locked in the 
bookkeeping department during 
the night. 

By bringing to each ledger its 
own vault, we have eliminated the 
task of transporting ledgers to and 
from a distant vault, saved wear 
and tear on the equipment, and 
have saved the expensive vault 
storage space required. 

Our operating schedule is based 
upon high speed posting of ledgers 
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Two views of the centralized bookkeeping department. The new bookkeeping machines take up to 10 columns of 
figures and give an automatic “count of items” on statement and ledger, alongside the “balance” column. These 
machines are securely anchored to the floor and the “glare-free” lamps are fastened to the desks instead of the 
machines. Note the battery of telautographs along the right-hand wall and the perforator conveniently located at 
the rear of the room. Air conditioning grilles are also noticeable in the left-hand view. Acoustical ceiling panels do 
not show up under the flood of light in these photographs, but they contribute immeasurably to the quiet effi- 
ciency of the department. In all ways, this is an almost ideal workroom. Better production is the result. 


and statements in the morning, and 
leisure duties for the afternoon. All 
of our cashed checks, house checks, 
afternoon checks and deposits are 
posted the following morning be- 
ginning at 8:30. Maximum speed is 
attained as each operator has one 
solid batch of checks and deposits 
to post. 

This work is completed by 10:30 
A.M., allowing us from a half-hour 
to three-quarters of an hour for 
any sundry work to do before 
posting our exchanges, which come 
in about 11 o’clock. Posting of ex- 
changes is always completed by 
12:30, and we then know how 
every account stands—overdrawn 
or uncollected. 

As soon as a bookkeeper has 
posted her exchanges, she goes to 
lunch and after having an hour for 
lunch, she returns and posts her 
exchange statements, which are 
always posted and filed by 3 
o’clock. This leaves a flexible hour 
and a half for filing checks, posting 
to analysis cards, or for adjusting 
the bookkeeper’s time to comply 
with the wage and hour law. 

By watching the hours-worked 
schedule every day, we can regu- 
late any overtime by sending that 
bookkeeper home as soon as she 
has posted her exchange state- 
ments. 

Each operator is classed as a full 
bookkeeper, and is absolutely re- 
sponsible for her unit. In addition 
to her ledger, she is also respon- 
sible for the accurate filing of all 
checks for the accounts in that 
ledger, all stop-payments, all count 
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of items, average balances and their 
posting to the analysis cards. 

This unit plan and its attendant 
responsibility is a source of great 
pride to the Operators, and is a 
means of attaining a higher type 
of bookkeeping. The diversification 
of high speed posting in the morn- 
ing with leisure filing and other 
duties in the afternoon, makes the 
work more interesting and less 
fatiguing. 

We formerly had lamps attached 
to the bookkeeping machine stands. 
These vibrated with the machine 
operation and had a constant irri- 
tating effect on the operators. New 
bronze lamps were installed on the 
steel bookkeepers’ desks, where 
there is no vibration, providing an 
abundance of steady light for each 
operator. 

The elimination of the old sys- 
tem of posting in both A.M. and 
P. M. and the elimination of light 
vibration has had a wholesome 
and noticeable improvement on the 
health and nerves of the operators. 
The new lamps provide adequate 
light, so that the ceiling lights are 
turned out during machine opera- 
tion. Soundproof ceilings and air- 
conditioning further add to the 
better working conditions pro- 
vided for the department. 

One of the distinctive features 
of our statements that has been the 
source of considerable favorable 
comment from our depositors is an 
all-brown appearance. Our state- 
ments are lithegraphed on buff 
paper in a light brown ink. In 
addition, we had special brown ink 


ribbons installed on the bookkeep- 
ing machines. All postings are 
made in a rich dark brown ink, 
with the exceptions, of course, of 
overdrafts, which appear in red 
ink. The finished statement is most 
attractive and easy on the eyes. 
This same brown scheme is fol- 
lowed on the ledger sheets. Our 
operators prefer the brown ink to 
the former black because of the 
lessening of eye strain. 

In line with her unit responsi- 
bility, the bookkeeper is charged 
with the responsibility of stop- 
payments. 

The responsibility for signatures 
on all checks is placed upon our 
signature clerks. They examine 
every check carefully for authen- 
ticity of signature, compliance with 
written instructions on file as to 
limitations of authority to sign up 
to certain amounts, proper dating, 
irregularities, etc. 

This training on signatures has 
proved an important educational 
foundation for the development of 
tellers. During vacation periods and 
for emergency call, the signature 
clerks are able to step into the 
cages of our main office or branches 
and substitute for a teller without 
confusion. As a teller is promoted, 
the signature clerk is elevated to 
full teller’s rank. Thus, we have 
substituted the signature clerk’s 
position as a training school for our 
future tellers and officers instead of 
attempting to train bookkeepers. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Fred 
W. Salisbury, Manager of the Book- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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lighting is to the eyes,” de- 

clared M. M. Davidson of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago recently. 

“Just what do you mean by 
that?” I asked. 

He smiled and said, “That is sim- 
ply another way of saying that the 
reduction of noise is as important 
as the improvement in lighting. 
Noise is a factor in every business 
—in every home. It costs too much 
to be ignored. Consequently, in- 
formed persons in every walk of life 
who are familiar with the quiet ob- 
tainable through acoustical treat- 
ment, look at the subject in the 
same light in which they consider 
correct illumination, proper ventila- 
tion, and sanitary conditions.” 

This explains why the acoustics 
industry, although still in its in- 
fancy, has made great strides for- 
ward in recent years. Its growth 
already has been such that today’s 
modern business building demands 
that as one of its important refine- 
ments, relief be given to the noise 
distractions of our modern age. 

It is a matter of only a score of 
years since acoustical materials 
have been generally accepted, but 
the publicity attendant upon the 
benefits of their use has been wide- 
spread. And today, with the trend 
being in the direction of modern 
improvements, the industry is 
steadily growing in size and im- 
portance. 


Ay iientine is to the ears what 








Less Noise—Fewer Errors 


Because noise is as distracting as poor light, and because distractions often 
result in errors, more banks are investing in noise-reducing installations. 


By NORMAN D. STONE* 


The first acoustical installation 
was made as far back as 1916 
with thick hair-felt as the medium. 
However, progress was slow; and 
the ensuing period from 1916 to 
1925 marks the stage of inquisitive- 
ness. Comparative sales figures for 
this period are not available, since 
no compilation of total yearly sales 
for the industry was made until 
1933. In 1933, approximately three 
and one-half million square feet 
were sold; in 1934, approximately 
five and one-half million square 
feet; in 1935, close to eight million 
square feet; in 1936, over twelve 
million square feet; and in 1938, 
about twenty million square feet. 

- Until fairly recently, as shown by 
these sales figures, noise was ac- 
cepted as a necessary accompani- 
ment of modern living. How many 
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Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
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Northern Trust Co., Chicago 
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Editorial Director, 
American Restaverant Magazine 
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times have you worked in a room, 
gone to a theater, eaten food in a 
restaurant, bought goods in a store, 
or done business in an office where 
noise beat an exhausting tattoo on 
your ear drums? “What a racket!” 
you probably thought, and let it 
go at that. But today, noise is no 
longer to be dismissed so lightly, 
for, proper acoustical treatment has 
made it possible to eliminate the 
ever-mounting volume of noise 
which menaces health and effi- 
ciency, interferes with our comfort, 
and jangles our nerves. 

The field of acoustical treatment 
is divided into two general classes: 
Correction of hearing conditions, 
and noise quieting. The first applies 
to auditoriums, theaters, churches, 
schoolrooms, and lecture halls. 
Noise quieting involves the reduc- 
tion of the noise level within the 
room in order that it may be less 
annoying. In this class fall offices, 
restaurants, hospitals, banks, and 
the like. Sound insulation, or pre- 
vention of sound transmission 
through walls and floors is a sep- 
arate subdivision of the science of 
architectural acoustics. 

To discuss the subject of noise 
quieting, it is necessary that some 
mention be made of the general 
behavior of sound, for noise irrita- 
tions are largely due to reverbera- 
tion. In the open country, a sound 
wave quickly passes on into the 
atmosphere. Indoors, however, the 
four walls, the ceiling, and the floor 
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FATIGUE 


check the outward movement, and 
reflect the sound waves back into 
the room. Consequently, noise is 
produced in any indoor place. This 
is because plaster, wood, metal, and 
other hard surface materials are 
poor absorbers of sound, and reflect 
by far the greatest portion of the 
sounds reaching them. 

When a sound wave strikes a 
plaster wall of an undraped, un- 
carpeted room, the wall reflects 
approximately 97% of the sound. 
This is why every noise created in 
an ordinary room is enhanced by 
these hard reflecting surfaces. They 
are reflected back and forth from 
ceiling, floor, and walls dozens of 
times before the sound energy is 
completely used up. Meanwhile, 
each of these reflected sounds adds 
to the noise in the room, and inter- 
feres with subsequent speech or 
other activities going on. 

This reflected sound, which causes 
noise and faulty hearing, is con- 
trolled or eliminated through the 
medium of proper acoustical treat- 
ment. The process consists of replac- 
ing or supplementing the plaster, 
wood, or metal ceilings and walls 
with an acoustical material which 
“blots up” or absorbs most of the 
sound andpreventsits being reflected 
within the room. In this way the 
material absorbs an appreciable 
amount and thereby lowers the 
noise level. When applied to ceil- 
ings alone, it has been found that 
the treatment reduces the loudness 
level within the room from 40 to 
75%. 

Before acoustical materials are 
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DISTRACTION 


These are the Three Handmaidens of Bad Acoustics 


installed in a given space, an in- 
vestigation is made to ascertain the 
treatment needed to rectify the 
condition. With the use of sen- 
sitive noise-measuring instruments, 
acoustical engineers not only make 
definite recommendations as _ to 
materials, but they also predict 
what the results will be. After the 
installation, the prediction can be 
verified by means of a noise meter 
which registers the loudness of 





Six Facts About Acoustics 


1. The manufacture of quiet- 
ing materials has made great 
strides in recent years, and now 
promises to become one of our 
leading industries. 


2. When applied to ceilings 
alone, acoustical treatment re- 
duces the noise in a room from 
40 to 75%. 


3. In terms of footage, the 
greatest use of acoustical mate- 
rial today is in the noise-quiet- 
ing field—banks, offices, hospi- 
tals, schoolrooms, restaurants, 
other business houses. 

4. Noise costs money, since it 
induces fatigue and leads to the 
making of errors. 

5. Slow production is the rule 
in noisy workrooms. 

6. Output increases about 10% 
when a noisy workroom is made 
quiet. 


FRAYED NERVES 





sound. 

Research up to 1921 had estab- 
lished three rather definite require- 
ments for acoustical wall coverings: 

1. An acoustical material must be 
of a reasonable thick and porous 
structure. 

2. It should have a surface finish 
which can be painted without loss 
of sound absorbing quality. 

3. It should have sufficient ri- 
gidity and strength to support its 
own weight and permit practical 
maintenance. 

There was no existing material 
meeting these requirements, but 
research was soon directed toward 
developing a material with these 
three important characteristics. And 
in 1921, the Celotex Corporation 
started the manufacture of insulat- 
ing board made from sugar cane 
fiber, in Marrero, La., which was 
developed and placed on the market 
as the first mechanically drilled 
acoustical material—and which had 
the three fundamental character- 
istics of rigidity, paintability, and 
sound absorption. Following closely 
on its heels, came several other 
brands in rapid-fire order. 

At present, acoustical materials 
are classified by type as follows: 

1. Tile having a mechanically 
perforated surface, or a perforated 
facing. 

2. Tile having a fissured surface. 

3. Compressed wood fiber tile 
composed of wood fiber held to- 
gether with a binder which makes 
the material fire retardent. 

4. Felted fiber or wood pulp tile 
with an unperforated surface. 





Modern Equipment Attracts Customers 


Not only does it pay to have modern equipment for the economy it pro- 
vides, but it pays to advertise it to customers, for they appreciate the 
foresight of a bank which handles its business 


HILE traveling through a 
western state recently, the 
editor came to a town in 
which there were two banks. Look- 
ing at the record of these two banks 
in the Bankers Directory, which he 
carries on such trips, he discovered 
that one had resources almost ex- 
actly twice the size of the other. 
Before going into either bank, he 
made note of the buildings they 
occupied. One was in modern quar- 
ters; the other was not. He walked 
into the lobby of the one that was 
most attractive, and the first thing 
which met his eye was a lighted 
sign which read: “We photograph 
all checks for the protection of our 
customers.” 
The deposits of this bank were 


more than twice as large as those 


of the other one. Yet the other bank 
was more than twice as old. 

The cashier explained that, when- 
ever improvement is made in the 
operating equipment of the bank, 


the public is notified. He said that 
he had many evidences that cus- 
tomers feel that the bank which 
keeps its equipment modern is 
likely to do a better job of serving 
the customer. 

At the time the photographing 
equipment was introduced into this 
bank, the customers had never 
heard of it. The name of the ma- 
chine meant nothing to them. But 
the fact that the bank had done 
something to protect its customers’ 
interests as indicated by the sign, 
fascinated them, and they began to 
ask questions. As a matter of fact, 
the sign was used to stimulate ques- 
tions. 

Each customer was shown the 
automatic camera. He was allowed 
to watch a clerk feed checks to it. 
He was shown reproductions of 
checks on the projector. The con- 
versation naturally brought out the 
importance of having a permanent 
record of every check deposited, 


When you install a new system or buy new equipment, get the full value from 
your investment by letting customers understand how it works, how it benefits 
them, how it makes the service you render faster, more economical, more accurate. 
Intelligent understanding builds appreciation—confidence—good will! 


in a modern way. 


and customers began to think of 
the possibilities that might arise if 
the bank did not have a photograph 
of some important checks that were 
cleared through it. 

The bank had secured some 
specific stories from the manufac- 
turer of the photographing machine, 
and told these to customers. 

One case, for example, was that 
of a depositor who later had some 
litigation regarding property. The 
court requisitioned a film from the 
bank, and the banker showed the 
photograph of the check which had 
been used to settle a certain part of 
the transaction which the court was 
reviewing. This saved the day for 
the depositor. The court accepted 
the photographs as evidence equal 
to the display of the original check 
which, of course, the litigant had 
conveniently lost. 

The bank advertised in the local 
paper that it would be glad to ex- 
plain the workings of its new 
photographing equipment to any- 
one interested, and many persons 
who were not depositors came in to 
see it. 

This also gave the bank an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its complete 
operating technique. The work of 
the day was so planned that each 
machine could be demonstrated, 
and this educational program has 
been going on for a long time, 
greatly to the benefit of the bank. 

In reviewing the situation in this 
town, the editor has realized that 
it probably was not fair to credit 
the advantage the one bank has 
over the other entirely to its mod- 
ern equipment. However, the truth 
of the matter is that management 
which sees the benefit from mod- 
ernizing equipment, also sees other 
changes necessary to keep local cus- 
tomers interested in the institution. 
In other words, the very fact that 
management purchases new equip- 
ment indicates its attitude. 

However, the installing of a new 
machine has the same effect upon 
management that the purchase of 
a new home or a new automobile 
has on the individual. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


17. Business Retention And Development 


The time is rapidly approaching when we shall need to again 
seek more depositors. The scientific routine for that activity 


here described is worthy of immediate attention and early use. 


ANY authorities consider 
M that a basic strength of the 
American banking system is 
in the competitive feature among its 
units. Healthy competition, within 
the bounds of sound bank adminis- 
tration, is not only conducive to 
sound public relations, but it is also 
an incentive to sound bank manage- 
ment. 

On the other hand, unwise com- 
petition, a competition that results 
in the development of an overpro- 
portion of undesirable assets and 
loss producing deposit or fee vol- 
umes, inevitably leads to disaster. 

Banks, like any other business, 
should evidence a healthy rate of 
growth both in volume and scope 
of services rendered. To accomplish 
this growth, sound methods of 
“merchandising” need be developed 
and applied. Sound merchandising 
is something far more in its essence 
than mere selling of a product or 
service. It must be linked with the 
following major characteristics: 

1. The product, or service, must 
be at least as good as that of com- 
peting units and, for outstanding 
success, should be better. 

2. The product, or service, should 
be sold on a price basis to yield an 
adequate profit. 

3. The purchaser should be so 
satisfied with his purchase that he 
will continue to transact business 
with that institution. “GOOD 
WILL” has been defined by the 
United States Supreme Court as 
“the disposition of the customer to 
return to the place where he has 
been well served.” 

4. The policies and services of 
the institution should appear to the 
public at large to be essential to the 
progress and welfare of the com- 
munity. 

Sound public relations are the 
outcome of factors 3 and 4; the 
foundation is factors 1 and 2. 

A limited number of banks. in 
large metropolitan centers, special- 
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By H.N. STRONCK 


Technical Advisor to Banks 


ize in commercial accounts of large 
size only. Some specialize in trust 
business; others in savings banking; 
while a majority cater to a great 
diversity of accounts in size and 
number. In the majority of cases, 
the nature of the business of the 
community governs the type of 
business that can be developed by 
banks in that community. 

The larger communities have 
such diversification that it is pos- 
sible to develop one or more banks 
with specialized activities. The 
smaller communities do not offer 
such opportunities and hence, most 
banks therein are general banks 
and are characterized by a large 
number of small accounts. 

During periods of extensive Joan 
demand in proportion to availability 
of deposit funds, business retention 
and development programs are cen- 
tered on the maintenance and de- 
velopment of deposit funds and this 
competition led to many unwise 


~~ 


The Basis For A Successful 
New Business Activity 


1. The service of the bank 
must be at least as good as that 
of competitors, and for outstand- 
ing success, it,should be better. 


2. The service should be sold 
to yield an adequate profit. 

3. The customer should be so 
satisfied that he will continue to 
transact business with the insti- 
tution. 

4. Policies and services of the 
institution sh appear to the 
public at large to be essential 
to the progress and welfare of 
the community. 


practices in the “purchase” of such 
funds. Bank organizations became 
largely “deposit minded.” During 
periods of excess deposit availability 
in proportion to loan demand, busi- 
ness retention and development 
programs are generally centered on 
the procurement of enlarged loan 
volumes. The excess deposit situa- 
tion, linked with loan development 
competition, results in low loan 
rates, a tendency in the acceptance 
of “border line” credits and the 
development of other types of loan 
outlets. During neither period, how- 
ever, is the condition the same in 
all banks. 

Since opportunities and objec- 
tives are different, the details of 
plans need vary, yet the fundamen- 
tals of all sound plans are the same. 

There is a competitive difference 
in the quality of various types .of 
services rendered. Some _institu- 
tions, over a period of time, have 
developed, for example, an out- 
standing personal trust service, 
have developed a large volume 
therein and hold the strategic posi- 
tion for such services in that com- 
munity which makes it exceedingly 
difficult for other banks in that com- 
munity to compete in that field. 
Another bank may have developed 
an outstanding service to country 
bank correspondents and is in an 
enviable position in that field. Yet 
another may have specialized in 
loans and financing to one type of 
industry and enjoys a competitive 
advantage in that field. The major- 
ity of banks, however, do not spe- 
cialize in one or two services, but 
attempt to cover the general bank- 
ing field. 

Generally speaking, there is no 
great difference as to the mechanics 
of deposit services rendered, yet 
some banks attract far more deposit 
customers than others. This is 
largely due to the human element 
which enters greatly into the service 
situation. In loan making, the 
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human element plays a major role. 
Constructive loan making is some- 
thing far different than the giving 
of a negative answer. Oftentimes a 
“bankable credit” can be con- 
structed from an application which 
at first glance appears to be nega- 
tive. It is in constructive credit 
work where good will can be 
created and business developed on 
a wider and more permanent basis 
than through expenditures of 
thousands of dollars in so-called 
institutional publicity. The quality 
of service must go far beyond per- 
fect mechanics; it must include 
that human element—a real desire 
to serve. This element must be 
inculcated in the entire organiza- 
tion, for it is the cornerstone upon 
which retention and development 
plans rest. 


Banks are becoming “friendlier,” 
yet there are some banks far more 
friendly than others from the 
public’s point of view. This friend- 
liness and willingness to serve must 
radiate from the top down. Often- 
times, all of the good work of the 
tellers and junior officer staffs is 
nullified by the attitude of a few 
senior officials. Before an extensive 
“merchandising” program is insti- 
tuted, not only should the mechanics 
of the services be developed to a 
highly effective degree, but also 
the human element of willingness 
to serve. 


The second phase of a program 
is objective. The question of what 
kinds and types of business should 
be centered upon, needs to be an- 
swered. Here is where department- 
alized accounting and cost account- 
ing is of aid, for, with detailed cost 
figures, the-desirability of business 
from a profit point of view is de- 
termined. The analysis might indi- 
cate that the safe deposit operation 
is conducted at a loss, or with but 
small profit, due to unrented boxes. 
An analysis of the field for such 
service may indicate a real oppor- 
tunity. An intensive, specialized 
campaign for selling this service 
over a short period of time may give 
the desired results. There may be a 
lack of volume in the personal trust 
department for profit purposes, yet 
a survey of opportunities might 
indicate that a concerted “drive” 
over a short period of time would 
be of but little benefit, but that a 
general program over a long period 
of time would be more conducive to 
results. 

The general loan volume may be 
too small, yet an enlargement 
thereof under existing conditions 
might be difficult to attain. But 
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there might be an opportunity to 
develop special types of loans, such 
as amortized long term, or personal 
loans. 


An analysis may indicate that, 
due to a change in service charges, 
small checking accounts are now on 
a satisfactory profit basis and an 
enlarged field for them can be de- 
veloped. 


A specialized credit service might 
be an inducement for large com- 
mercial establishments to do busi- 
ness with this bank. 


All possible opportunities should 
be explored. If an opportunity is 
strong and the service for it is not 
in existence, it is oftentimes pos- 
sible to enlarge the scope of service 
with a resultant profit. 


A thorough analysis not only in- 
dicates the degree of profit of a 
service in its aggregate, but also 
what accounts in that service are 
the most desirable. The formula for 
the analysis of the cost of deposit 
accounts is a rather definite meas- 
urement as to the desirability of 
each account; similarly, an analysis 
of the cost of trust accounts gives an 
indication of the possibilities for 
that type of business. 

It is the usual case that a small 
percentage of the total number of 
accounts produce the large percent- 
age of the profit of any service, 
hence it is of first importance that 
these accounts be retained. But little 
is accomplished and much may be 
lost if a number of prime accounts 
leave the institution even though 
they may be replaced by an equal 
volume of new business but scat- 
tered among a number of accounts. 


DO YOU WANT 
A BOOK? 


For several months, you have 
been reading Mr. Stronck’s series 
of articles, which cover the impor- 
tant subject of bank management 
controls. 

Some of our readers have asked 
that these articles be published in 
book form. In order that we may 
know how much of a demand there 
is, we invite our readers to write 
at once stating that they would be 
interested in having a copy of the 
book. 

If enough inquiries are received, 
the book will be published. Do not 
send any money, simply state that 
you would be interested in being 
notified when the book is available. 


Address: Bankers Monthly, 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago 





A sound program, therefore, lays 
considerable stress on business re- 
tention. A business retention pro- 
gram in itself is highly conducive 
to the development of additional 
business from the same accounts 
and also for the obtainment of leads 
for additional accounts. A satisfied 
customer of one service is the best 
prospect for other services which 
the bank has to offer. Moreover, 
satisfied customers, as a group, can 
do more in the development of good 
will toward the institution than 
can possibly be done by the bank’s 
organization. A sound business re- 
tention program is something more 
than good mechanics of service 
and a spirit of willingness to serve; 
it must be linked, not with a casual, 
but with an enforced systematic 
plan of customer contact. 


A new business development plan 
should be based upon a systematic 
exploration of opportunities and a 
definite plan of attack. At times, but 
rather infrequently, one institution 
in a community, due to its splendid 
history and tradition, is in the en- 
viable position of attracting a large 
proportion of new business with 
apparently little effort; but in most 
instances a bank operating in a 
highly competitive field, must have 
a sound, systematic and aggressive 
development plan in order to obtain 
more than its share of new business 
opportunities. 


It has usually been found that the 
majority of the most desirable ac- 
counts have been obtained by the 
personal efforts of the officers and 
directors. It appears logical, there- 
fore that these individuals be 
utilized to as great an extent as 
possible in any business retention 
and development plan, and that is 
now the tendency in most institu- 
tions. This often calls for a reorgan- 
ization of activities in order to make 
time available. 

The mobilization of personnel for 
such a contact program should be 
given careful consideration. Some 
individuals have a natural ability 
for contact work, far too many have 
not. Oftentimes, in the first flush of 
enthusiasm for the plan, some indi- 
viduals will ask for a far greater 
number of assignments than they 
can, or have the desire, to contact. 
They do not carry out their part of 
the program and hence many ac- 
counts are not contacted according 
to schedule. To carry out a program 
day after day and year after year, 
one must have a natural aptitude 
for such work, otherwise enthusi- 
asm will wane. 

The selection of the proper indi- 
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vidual as “coordinating director” is 
of utmost importance. This person 
must be “sales minded,” have a 
natural aptitude for such work and 
be able to obtain and hold the co- 
operation and enthusiasm of the 
personnel mobilized for this activ- 
ity. In the larger institutions, he, 
together with a limited staff, de- 
votes full time to this work; in the 
smaller institutions perhaps only 
part time is required. 


After this selection has been 
made, the next step consists of an 
analysis of the accounts of business 
concerns as to their history, kinds 
of business they transact, deposit 
account balances, profit or loss 
thereon, other services used, history 
of borrowings, affiliations, directors’ 
affiliations, officer now handling 
account, and so on. The accounts 
can then be classified into “major” 
and “minor.” Commercial account 
balances may be used as a general 
rule for a line of demarcation be- 
tween the two classes, but there are 
many exceptions. 


A large concern may carry but a 
small balance at present, yet it may 
be classified as a “major” account. 
After a card record has been set up 
for each account, one has a definite 
idea as to the scope of the necessary 
contact work. Usually, the general 
rule is to make personal contact at 
the place of business of the customer 
twice each year. Here again, there 
may be exceptions. In some cases'a 
greater frequency is desirable; in 
others, but once a year may be suffi- 
cient. It is then known as to the 
number of contacts required in the 
course of a year, the time require- 
ments per call and the total amount 
of time necessary to cover the field. 
Added to this, is the anticipated 
time required for calls on prospects. 
Sufficient people should now be 
mobilized and their time made 
available to handle the assignments. 


Many of the larger organizations 
employ the “group” or “unit” plan 
for contact work. Under this plan, 
a “group” consists of a senior officer 
and one or more juniors. The ac- 
counts are divided among the 
groups on either a functional or 
geographical basis. Under the func- 
tional plan, similar types of busi- 
nesses are brought together in each 
group, whereas under the geo- 
graphic plan, the accounts are 
distributed according to location. 
Each plan has its advantages and 
disadvantages. Technically speak- 
ing, the functional plan appears the 
more desirable from a bank admin- 
istration viewpoint, but a problem 
of customers’ relationship exists in 
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a change-over to such a plan for it 
would involve a rather major 
change of officer contact. 

To begin with, a general plan is 
the more easy to follow. This 
merely leaves the accounts with the 
officer now handling them. It or- 
ganizes the officers into groups 
rather than the accounts. Gradually 
some degree of specialization be- 
comes involved’ in these group¢ 
which may lead into modified func- 
tional plans later on. The group 
plan has considerable merit from a 





A Suggested Routine For 
New Business Work 


1. Analyze the types of serv- 
ice rendered to determine which 
are most profitable so that this 
information may be used in 
further developing the profitable 
lines and increasing the profit on 
the less profitable lines. 

2. Inasmuch as the most desir- 
able accounts are secured by 
officers and directors, their duties 
should be so planned that they 
have time available for obtain- 
ing more of such accounts. 

3. One officer should be se- 
lected as the coordinating direc- 
tor of the new business activities. 

4. The next step is to analyze 
all accounts to determine what 
possibilities for new business 
exist among present customers. 

5. The accounts should then 
be classified as major and minor, 
so that the proper representative 
of the bank is assigned to the 
different accounts. 


6. A card record should be set 
up with information about each 
customer and about each pros- 
pect. 
7. The coordinator should then 
assign accounts to different per- 
sons in the bank, using his best 
judgment as to which ones may 
best represent the bank in each 
case. : 

8. As a rule, major accounts 
will be assigned to senior officers 
and minor accounts to junior. 
Some person or department 
should be given the task of keep- 
ing the records up-to-date and 
these records should include not 
only information regarding the 
prospective customer, but reports 
of calls made. 





customers’ contact and _ service 
angle. The essence of the plan is 
that each member of the group 
should be familiar with every ac- 
count assigned to that group and 
with the principals of each business 
concern. There is then no interrup- 
tion in service should one officer be 
absent from his desk and the cus- 
tomer makes a contact with the 
bank. It perpetuates customer rela- 
tionship. 

There is always a real problem 
when an officer who alone knows 
the ramifications of many accounts 
severs his connection with the insti- 
tution through death or otherwise, 
or when he is absent for a period. 
of time. 


The group plan also provides an 
ideal training school for juniors, for 
they constantly function under the 
personal direction of a senior. The 
group is responsible for all of the 
business of the accounts assigned to 
it. This embraces: 


1. Personal contact with accounts 
in accordance with a defined sched- 
ule in order to foster the retention 
of accounts. 

2. Contact with prospects as- 
signed to it for the development of 
new business. 

3. The extension of credit. 

4. The administration and fol- 
low-up of loans. 

In addition, under some city 
branch systems, the branch man- 
agers are under the supervision of 
various Head Office groups and con- 
tact their major accounts in corm- 
pany with an officer of the Head 
Office group. 

The reason for a differentiation 
between major and minor accounts 
is that major accounts are assigned 
direct to senior officers; the senior 
may assign the minor accounts for 
contact purposes to the juniors in 
his group. All borrowing accounts 
are assigned to groups regardless of 
the size of the deposit account. 
There are many concerns who carry 
deposit accounts but do not borrow. 
Many of these can be assigned for 
contact purposes to officers and per- 
sonnel not part of the groups. How 
extensive this distribution may be 
is dependent upon volume to be 
covered and the qualifications of 
this personnel. At times it can be 
carried, at least to a limited extent, 
to operating department heads of 
all kinds, members of the credit 
department, tellers, and so on. The 
essence of the plan is that it be 
definite, systematic and enforceable, 
not merely casual. 

It is essential, for the systematic 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Management Policies By Industries 


4l. Jewelers 


Manufacturers — W holesalers — Retailers 


HE stocks in trade of the manu- 

facturing jeweler consists large- 

ly of precious metals and jewels 
which have a daily cash market. 
Modern machinery, of course, is 
employed more extensively than 
heretofore, but the intrinsic value 
is necessarily centered in the 
precious raw materials and in the 
accounts receivable into which the 


sales of the fabricated products are 
transformed. 

Some sell exclusively through 
jobbers, others go direct to the re- 
tailer and many operate through 
both outlets. 

Style and novelty of design and 
superior workmanship play as 
important a role in jewelry, watches, 
silverware and kindred products as 


they do in more general lines of 
merchandise. 

An outstanding example of style 
reversals has been the recent change 
from platinum and white gold 
jewelry to yellow gold jewelry. 
Until a few years ago, by far the 
bulk of watch cases and jewelry 
were made from the white metal. 
During the past several years, there 


Success Policies And Hazards Which They Avoid 


A. Jewelry Manufacturer 


POLICIES 


1. Goods will be manufactured to conform to style 
changes. 


2. Small inventories of finished goods will be 
maintained. 

3. Equipment will be adjusted to keep the plant 
modern. 


4. Cost account will be used to warn of increased 
costs. 


5. Credit will be granted only on the basis of in- 
formation secured from reliable sources. 


6. Only experienced and efficient help will be 
employed. | 


HAZARDS 


1. Jewelry may become obsolete and unsalable 
after the style has changed. 

2. Large inventories may cause a serious loss 
when styles change. 

3. An obsolete plant will lose business or profits 
because production costs will be higher than those 
of competitors. 

4. When costs are not known, selling prices may 
be made too low 

5. Poor credits often result in tying up needed 
capital or reducing it through losses. 


6. Inexperienced help may make a poor product 
or run up production costs. 


B. Jewelry Wholesaler 


1. Retailers will be aided with information and 
ideas. 

2. Small inventories will be stocked to avoid left- 
overs when styles change. 


3. Credit will be granted only when the informa- 
tion fully warrants credit. 


1. Uninformed retailers who do not succeed may 
create credit losses for the wholesaler. 


2. Out-of-style jewelry can scarcely be sold except 
for the metals and gems it contains. 


3. Credit losses may easily consume a large part 
of the profits. 


C. Jewelry Retailer 


1. Information on styles, sales trends, and budget- 
ing expense and sales will be secured and used. 


2. Special sales efforts will be made to move the 
stock during the two selling seasons—June and the 
winter holidays. 


3. Goods will be attractively displayed in win- 
dows and show cases to tempt buyers. 


4. Installment sales will be properly insured and 
contracts periodically scanned by legal counsel. 
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1. Conditions change so rapidly that a retailer can 
lose much business if he gets behind-the-times. 

2. If the stock does not move during June and the 
winter holidays, the year’s success is seriously 
handicapped. 

3. Fewer sales will be made of goods hid in the 
safe—only displayed goods tempt people to buy. 

4. “Skips” may cause serious loss if the retailer 
has no insurance on goods sold on installments or 
sent out on approval. 
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has been a trend in the other direc- 
tion so that now white metal watch 
cases and platinum jewelry have, 
to a large extent, become obsolete. 

Obviously, the successful jewelry 
manufacturer is the one who has 
his finger constantly upon the pulse 
of the stylist control and whose 
vision and insight enable him to 
determine to what extent he should 
build up his inventory in anticipa- 
tion of the demands of the prevail- 
ing styles. When styles change, 
however, the loss is only the labor 
cost for the value of the precious 
metals and gems remain substan- 
tially the same. 

Efficient management and organ- 
ization, as well as the employment 
and application of modern scientific 
tools, machinery, and technic, are, 
of course, essential for successful 
operation. 

A proper system of cost account- 
ing—a well developed budget of 
overhead and production costs based 
on seasonal peaks, together with a 
capable and competent sales staff 
counterbalanced by an experienced 
credit department, comprise the 
more important factors of the enter- 
prise. 

The ordinary credit losses can be 
held to a minimum by using infor- 
mation available from the Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade, the credit inter- 
change of actual trade experience. 

According to the Census of 1937, 
there were 1,336 jewelry manufac- 
turers, exclusive of those engaged 
in refining, alloying and electro- 
plating. The value of the jewelry 
products manufactured in that year 
was $352,270,847. 

Skill as a jewelry mechanic is 
evolved through a long and exact- 
ing period of apprenticeship. The 
thorough training required must 
likewise be accompanied by a de- 
velopment of modern art, novelty 
of design, and economy in produc- 
tion. 

The manufacturer who, by choice 
or necessity, employs incompetent 
and inexperienced help, almost in- 
variably arrives at a commercial 
dead-end—which condition, unless 
promptly remedied, may have 
disastrous consequences. 


The Wholesaler 


In the jewelry trade, the whole- 
saler is apparently an indispensable 
agency. It is the wholesaler who 
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Protection Given A Jeweler By Each Type 


This is a check list. 


Of Insurance 


Few if any jewelers will require all of these coverages. This list should be the basis 


for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend the 


insurance needed. 
policies. 


Name of Insurance 


Accounts receivable . 


Additional hazards en- 
dorsement (to be added to 
fire policies) 

Automobile non-ownership 


Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


Bailee’s customer 


Betterments and Improve- 
ments _ 


Burglary 
Business accident 


Business interruption with 
supplemental endorsement 


Business life 


Check alteration and 
forgery 


Deferred payment 
Fidelity bond 
Fire 


Fire (reporting cover on 
contents) 


Forgery bond 
Inside holdup 
Jeweler’s block 
Leasehold 


Merchandise floater 


Merchandise on approval 


Messenger robbery 


Non-ownership automobile 
liability and property 
damage 


Openstock burglary 
Outside holdup 
Parcel post 


Personal accident 


Personal life 


Plate glass 
Safe burglary 
Salesmen’s samples 


Workmen’s compensation 


Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be separate 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


The lack of ability to collect amounts due a business because of the 


damage to ordestruction of records by fire, lightning, and so on. 


Damage or destruction by windstorm, hail, riot, explosion, aircraft, 
motor vehicle, smoke damage, or oil burner smudge. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 


by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 


The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to 
the property of others. 


Damage to the property of others while in the hands of the insured ; 


for cleaning or otherwise changing its condition. 


Damage by fire to equipment and other devices which a tenant has 
added to a rented building. ~ 


Property being stolen by someone entering the building for the pur- 
pose of stealing, and leaving vicible marks at the place of entrance. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to 
the business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) 
for dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 


Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or the raw material, resulting from fire, tornado, 
riot, civil commotion, falling aircraft, or explosion (the insured is 
reimbursed for the net profits and the fixed charges thus lost.) 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business, rather than 


to a personal beneficiary. 


The wrongful use of the insured’s name on a check, or the changing 


of the check as to amount or payee after the insured wrote it. 


Da or total loss of merchandise sold on the deferred payment 
plan if c 


aused by fire or transportation hazards. 


The dishonesty of employees of the insured. 


Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, the 
quantity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates each month. 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 
documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property illegally. 


Forcible possession of personal property being taken within the 


premises of the insured. 


Forcible possession being taken of jewelry, precious stones, or precious 


metals either owned by or entrusted to the insured, no matter where 
the goods were at the time of the loss. 


A lease being terminated by a fire or other destructive element. 


Damage to or total loss, caused by fire or transportation hazards, of 


merchandise sold on the installment plan, leased, loaned, rented, or 
sent on approval, while merchandise is in the hands of customers and 
not yet f paid for. 


Damage or total loss of merchandise leased, loaned, rented or sent 


on approval, caused by fire or transportation hazards. 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securities or goods (or 


attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside t 


premises of the insured, during certain hours. 


Personal injury, death, or damage to the property of others, caused 
by an automobile owned by an employee and used in the service of 
the insured. 


The theft of articles from within a mercantile establishment when 


the store is not open for business. 


Forcible possession being taken of personal peperiy while it is in 
e 


custody of an employee outside the premises of insured. 


Damage or total loss of while in transit as parcel post, regis- 
, or unregistered 


An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for certain 
dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death to a personal 
beneficiary rather than to a business (which would be business acci- 
dent insurance.) 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the insured 
instead of to a business concern (which would be business life.) 


Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. (The 
glass is usually replaced J tig dt. @ money payment being made.) 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


Damage or loss of sample merchandise carried by traveling salesmen, 


no matter where the goods were at the time the loss occurred. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workman’s compensation law requires 
the employer to pay. 
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frequently transforms the watch 
repairer into a successful merchant 
—selecting a desirable location— 
educating him in the refinements of 
ordinary business principles—and 
acting as business counselor as well 
as principal supplier. 

It is the wholesaler who, through 
the retailer, sounds the demands 
and public response and passes the 
findings on to the manufacturer for 
his guidance. 

It is the wholesaler who fre- 
quently accompanies the retailer to 
his banker to discuss the financial 
requirements of his business and 
furnishes the co-operative assur- 
ance and confidence that bankers 
translate into mutually satisfactory 
extensions of credit. 

And it is usually the wholesale 
jeweler who consults with the 
banker if adverse business condi- 
tions or depression make it incum- 
bent upon the retailer to husband 
his assets under a restrictive type 
of supervision during any indicated 
extension or moratorium period. 

Perhaps, more than in any other 
line of business the retailer does 
not hesitate to advise freely and 
frequently with the jobber. He 
learns the sales trend, latest style 
creations, balancing of budgets, 
and generally speaking, he gets 
help on all of the varied and intri- 
cate business problems including 
the establishment of good account- 
ing methods, and the pursuit of 
sound business principles. 

Here are some typical examples 
of liquidations which reveal some 
important facts about the jewelry 
wholesaler’s business. In Chicago, 
a few years ago, Jobber A, one of 
the largest .in the country, with 
liabilities of approximately one 
million dollars, met disaster follow- 
ing the depression, largely because 
of withdrawn bank support. In 
liquidation in bankruptcy, that 





estate paid its creditors 50 cents on 
the dollar. 

About the same time, Jobber B, 
with liabilities of $42,000, was 
liquidated under the supervision of 
a creditor’s committee appointed by 
the Jewelers Board of Trade and 
paid its creditors 9814 cents on the 
dollar. 

Jobber C, with liabilities of 
$10,000 was similarly liquidated in 
1938 and paid its creditors 65%. 

These are not unusual examples 
of the high salvage dividends and 
returns obtainable when, for any 
ordinary reason, liquidation of 
jewelry wholesalers must ensue. It 
speaks well for the stamina and 
strength of that branch of the in- 
dustry. 

The Federal Census of business 
for the year 1935, the latest one 
available, indicates for that year 
that the net sales of the 1801 jew- 
elry wholesalers aggregated $180,- 
685,000. Those wholesalers in that 
year had 15,079 employees. (The 
writer is of the opinion that com- 
parable figures for the year 1939 
would show an increase in sales of 
approximately 35%. The optical 
goods sales probably did not exceed 
15% of the gross. Attention is like- 
wise directed to the fact that 1935 
was a subnormal year.) For de- 
tailed summaries of the sales of 
wholesalers for all states and for 
25 selected cities, see Volume 2 of 
the Wholesale Distribution Federal 
Census of 1935. 


The Retailer 


The retail jeweler is the bulwark 
of the industry. He is frequently 
a watch repairer and engraver. A 
certificate of special fitness and 
proficiency is available to him (fol- 
lowing examination) from the Horo- 
logical Institute at Washington. In 
addition, there is now open to the 
enterprising individual, a course in 






















































The more goods well displayed in the 
retail jewelry store, the more will be 
sold. Goods kept out of sight are not 
often asked for. 


gemology to qualify him as an 
expert in that field. 

Like successful merchants in 
other lines, he expands his contacts 
—participates in civic enterprises, 
and presents elegant and modernly 
attractive merchandise that appeals 
both to the vanity and the pocket- 
book of his customers and patrons. 
His name on a gift package should 
always be indicative of quality, 
confidence, inherent value, and 
marked individuality. 

His markup is large—yes—but he 
experiences only two seasons of any 
consequence—the June period of 
weddings, graduations, and season- 
able ceremonies, and his major sales 
volume period during and imme- 
diately preceding the Christmas 
Holiday season. 

A large and increasing number of 
retailers have adopted the install- 
ment credit selling method and 
have succeeded thereby in substan- 
tially increasing volume and reduc- 
ing the valleys between the period- 
ical selling peaks. 

The progressive jeweler knows 
that a beautiful and attractive win- 
dow display is the lure that entices 
patrons into his store. The manu- 
facturer and jobber furnish him 
with seasonal displays and sugges- 
tions. 

The retail jeweler who neglects 
his window dressing and whose 
wares present a stale and hack- 
neyed appearance is flirting with 
business failure. 

The jeweler who follows his trade 
paper analysis and above all, keenly 
observes the general trend and de- 
sires of his buying public, is pre- 
pared to meet the demand. He 
selects stock to meet current de- 
mand. Conversely, failure to re- 
spond to those demands is reflected 
in reduced sales volume and re- 
stricted profits. 

The successful jeweler has 
learned the importance of a per- 
petual inventory and merchandising 
controls and the systematizing of 
purchase budgets. Those who still 
adhere to the old-fashioned hap- 
hazard plan, naturally suffer at the 
first appearance of depression or 
adverse conditions. 

The choice locations for retail 
jewelers are generally considered 
to be premises in or adjacent to 
amusement centers and leading 
hotels, together with the generally 
recognized and accepted principal 
business thoroughfares of the larger 
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cities. Many retail jewelers in the 
large cities who do a large install- 
ment business have found it feasible 
to maintain their principal quarters 
above the ground floor, thus largely 
reducing their rental expenditure. 

The retail jeweler’s volume and 
profits are maintained and increased 
through proper advertising. Inten- 
sified activity in that field should 
occur in advance of the June and 
December business peaks. 

The jeweler who lacks initiative 
or who pursues an _ unbalanced 
advertising campaign necessarily 
reaps unsatisfactory results. 

Attention to the interior arrange- 
ment is likewise an essential in 
sales promotion. An _ attractive 
silver corner—a diamond booth—a 
watch and repair department, and 
a costume jewelry and novelty sec- 
tion, all aesthetically arranged, 
inspire confidence and invite the 
consumer to fill his immediate needs 
and to inspect the stock for future 
requirements. Naturally, a greater 
sales resistance occurs where the 
purchaser is confronted by a dis- 
ordered stock and a confused and 
unrelated mixture of merchandise. 

Because of the large gross profits 
realizable from jewelry sales, the 
retailer’s annual turnover is fre- 
quently between two and tw» and 
one half times. He is not required 
to carry a large stock of diamonds 
or other gems as he can always 
readily obtain a suitable selection 
on memorandum. The air mail ex- 
press delivery has facilitated his 
access to diamond importers and 
jobbers, thus enabling him, with a 
minimum of investment, to cater 
expeditiously to his select clientele 
in the sale of important and expen- 
sive pieces of merchandise. 

Some of the hazards faced by the 
retail jeweler have been theft, 
holdup, and robbery. Not only are 
those risks amply covered by insur- 
ance obtainable at a reasonable 
cost, but modern, improved safes, 
electric protection, and other safe- 
guards, including tear gas cart- 
ridges, have largely insulated him 
against attack. 

Briefly, the jeweler who posses- 
ses the attribute of good character 
and recognized capacity and wide 
awake aggressiveness, and who is 
attentive to the requirements of 
economy in his business, and who 
carries adequate comprehensive 
insurance should invite banking 
confidence translated into loans ade- 
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Next month, Bankers Monthly 
reviews the insurable haz- 
ards of 40 different busi- 
nesses and basic industries, 
which have been analyzed 
in this magazine during the 
past four years. This concise 
four-page review should go 
into the portfolio of every 
loan officer in the United 
States. 
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quate for the normal and logical 
development of his business. Each 
year, immediately following his 
Christmas business, such a jeweler 
should, except in abnormal depres- 
sion years, be capable of liquidating 
his loan in full. His subsequent loan 
requirements should be measured 
by the extent to which it may be 
necessary for him to replenish his 
stock in anticipation of the June 
and December business _ peaks, 
thereby enabling him to take such 
cash discounts as may be available 
and to carry him through the dull 
business periods. 

According to figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, the retail jeweler 
receives 38.5 cents of each consumer 
jewelry dollar. The wholesaler re- 
ceives 12.3 cents and the manufac- 
turer receives 49.2 cents. (The 
manufacturer’s portion, of course, 
includes the cost of labor and mate- 
rials.) 


It must not be assumed that the 
jewelry business is without hazard 
—the jeweler has no monopoly on 
successful enterprise nor any un- 
canny ability to avoid the common- 
place pitfalls, many of which beset 
his calling. ‘a 


The seasonable character of his 
enterprise is inescapable. Approxi- 
mately 50% of his business is trans- 
acted in the months of June and the 
period from Thanksgiving to New 
Year’s—June, with its array of 
weddings, graduations, anniver- 
saries, betrothals, and celebrations 
—and the Christmas holiday season, 
with its attendant universal good- 
fellowship and gift-spirit propen- . 
sities make the jewelry store the 
mecca for all devout adherents to 
the principle of “joy through gift 
giving.” The jeweler who over- 
stocks in the face of declining em- 
ployment and wages necessarily 
faces the vulnerability attendant on 
the impaired competency of the 
public to purchase the so-called 
luxury articles which ordinarily 
constitute the bulk in volume and 
profit of his sales. 


Jewelry, too, may and does fre- 
quently become the victim of Dame 
Fashion’s whims and fancies. Obso- 
lescence, therefore, is the phantom 
ghost that often haunts the manu- 
facturer who plunges too heavily in 
a misdirected field. Similarly the 
wholesaler and retailer must judi- 
ciously avoid overstocking on mer- 
chandise with a perishable public 
appeal. Wise conservatism with 
more frequent replenishments are 
the safeguard which permit the suc- 
cessful jeweler to steer a happy 
business course. 


The retail jeweler does not re- 
quire the large turnover prevalent 
in other retail lines, because his 
markup is larger and consequently 
his profit on gross sales is substan- 
tial and well-sustained. 


In the manufacture of such jewelry as 
watches, many skilled workers are em- 
ployed. Unskilled employees increase 
costs and become hazards. 
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We Like Motor Truck Loans 


By following a definite policy in the selection of credit risks, 
this bank has added nicely to its income by encouraging local 
dealers to send motor truck buyers to the bank for financing. 


GREAT many motor trucks are 
needed, especially by the 
ranchers in this territory, and 

we have found it profitable to 
finance the purchase of automobile 
trucks. 

We have established a definite 
policy with respect to these loans 
and follow it very carefully. The 
policy includes these items: 

1. We do not ask the dealer to 
endorse the note. 

2. We make no loans to buyers 
who do not have a known income. 
In other words, we do not lend to 
buyers who are speculating on the 
possibility of earning by hauling 
for others. 

3. We lend to those who need the 
motor truck in their own business, 
which is already a successful enter- 
prise. 

4. We talk with local motor truck 
dealers at frequent intervals and 
encourage them to send their pros- 
pects to us for financing. 

5. We make periodical trips 
through our leading territory to 
keep in touch with ranchers, busi- 
nessmen, and others who may be 
in need of financing. 

6. We lend with motor trucks as 
security at.a lower rate than for 
other installment loans. 

In our many years of experience, 
we have found that the important 
thing in lending on equipment is 
not the equipment itself, but rather, 
the standing of the borrower. In 
short, lending on equipment re- 
quires exactly the same estimate of 
the borrower as is used in lending 
on open line credit. 

In this territory, we have a great 
many men who own large ranches, 
and who need trucks to transport 
cattle, horses, sheep, machinery, and 
other things. Without a truck, their 
work is badly handicapped. With a 
truck they need less help than 
would be required if they did not 
have one. Consequently, a motor 
truck is a very important part of 
their equipment; just about as im- 
portant, in fact, as the livestock. 

Most of these men have been suc- 
cessful ranchers here for years. We 
have very little turnover in this 
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territory. Land does not change 
hands often. Consequently, these 
men whom we know to have been 
successful over a period of time are 
almost ideal credit risks. We seldom 
have an overdue. payment. 


Of course, even though a man has 
been a business success, he could 
make a mistake in a purchase. 

But when we know that he is 
going to use the truck in his own 
business and that he needs it, and 
that his plan of operation is going 
to be approximately the same as it 
has been heretofore, then we have 
confidence in providing the money 
for the purchase. 


Our success in making these loans 
has been perfect so far, and we have 
made a great many of them. We 
have had no losses and no repos- 
sessions. 


We make it our business to study 
the different makes of trucks, espe- 
cially with respect to the experience 
of our own customers with them. 
In this way, we learn that, while 
most trucks are satisfactory, there 
are some that seem to be better 
adapted to certain types of work, 
especially the ranch work which is 
the common type here. 


While we do not assume any re- 
sponsibility for the choice of a 
truck, when a customer comes in to 
borrow, we feel that it is our re- 
sponsibility to understand the appli- 
cation of the different makes. 


Some of my friends in other 
places have told me that they have 
had some customers who got the 
idea that they could make a good 
living by doing public hauling. 
There have been men who did not 
have an established business, who 
were not good salesmen, and who 
consequently after they had bought 
a truck, did not find enough busi- 
ness to make a success. This is what 
we refer to as “speculative” buying 
of trucks and we have nothing to 
do with that sort of enterprise. 


The companies in our territory 
that do the public hauling are well 
established, seldom borrow money, 
make good profits, and have a staff 
of men who know how to handle all 
parts of the business, especially the 
securing of the accounts which 
make regular income for them. 

It may be interesting to our fel- 
low bankers to know how we fol- 
low the policy of not requiring 
dealers’ endorsements on_ truck 
notes. In the first place, if we select 
our credit risk properly, no endorse- 
ment is necessary. In the second 
place, we believe that it is not the 
dealer’s place to endorse a cus- 
tomer’s note unless there is some 
specific reason for it, and if the 
customer is a good credit risk, and 
has an established business, is re- 
liable, and can pay the note, cer- 
tainly there is no need to encumber 
the dealer with the responsibility 
of making good in case the note is 
not paid. 

We always have the truck as 
security, and we know that we 
would have no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of the truck for as much or more 
than the loan amounts to. 

We have had very little experi- 
ence in repossessing pleasure auto- 
mobiles. In these cases, we had no 
difficulty whatever in disposing of 
the repossessed cars. Our plan in 
these cases was to have the car 
reconditioned and put into first class 
shape. We then advertised it in the 
local paper and soon had a buyer. 
We had one small loss caused by 
being too patient after the note was 
delinquent. 

This is our experience in repos- 
sessions resulting from a quantity 
of automotive loans totaling over a 
half million dollars. None of the 
motor trucks have been repossessed, 
because none of the motor truck 
loans have been made to people 
who run any danger of having a 
reversal in business that would 
make it necessary to give up their 
business equipment. 

Another reason why we feel it 
is unwise to require dealer endorse- 
ment is that the bank puts itself 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Lambs, Feed, And More Farm Loans 


How we eliminated the seasonal peaks on loans and deposits, with grati- 
fying results to our customers, ourselves, and the community generally. 


HE fact that there are more 
Tames fed per square mile in the 
Eaton District of Northeastern 
Colorado than in any other place in 
the United States, excepfing areas 
containing large commercial feed 
lots, would indicate that there is 
probably an interesting background. 
It is with this that we deal. Our 
feeding operation is not confined 
to lambs, as there are probably as 
many cattle fed here as in any 
comparable agricultural district, 
and both operations are, no doubt, 
primarily due to the kind and quan- 
tity of crops produced on our farms. 
These crops consist of sugar beets, 
potatoes, and pinto beans as the 
principal row crops and represent 
90% of what we commonly term 
“cash crops”; although, combined, 
they would not represent in excess 
of 40% of the cultivated acreage. 
The principal part of the remaining 
acreage produces alfalfa and small 
grains, all of which is used in live 
stock feeding. There is, however, a 
small acreage of vegetable produc- 
tion principally consisting of cab- 
bage and onions. 

The raising of sugar beets has 
probably been responsible for the 
highly developed stock feeding in- 
dustry here, due to the fact that 
both the beet tops and the beet pulp 
are valuable by-products for live 
stock feed and also the fact that we 
could not continue the production 
of beets profitably without the stock 
feeding as a source of conservation 
of our soil fertility. The other crops 
mentioned are not only adaptable 
to the soil and climatic conditions, 
but fit perfectly into a crop rotation 
plan primarily planned for soil fer- 
tility conservation. With this prac- 
tical foundation for stock feeding, it 
is still doubtful that the industry 
would have expanded here to its 
present proportions without an 
aggressive and intelligent handling 
of the credit situation. 

This credit is furnished by us 
liberally, to the extent of our con- 
servative limitations. Beyond that, 
we have arranged credit for our 
customers from outside sources, 
and by giving both the credit 
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sources and customers the benefit 
of our own experience and famil- 
iarity with the-conditions and per- 
sonnel of our district, we obtain 
mutually satisfactory results for all 
concerned. 

While this credit has been a 
feature of our contribution to the 
development of livestock feeding 
in the Eaton District it has been 
accomplished, and is continued, 
with no liability on our part. Nat- 
urally, the point of interest to bank- 
ers is the fact that, through the 
development of the stock feeding, 
we have succeeded in leveling those 
extreme seasonal peaks of deposits 
and loans common to most of the 
agricultural districts, and have been 
able to keep approximately 70% of 
our deposits conservatively and 


Six Important Points In 
The Loan Stabilizing Plan 


1. Farmers near Eaton raise 
sugar beets, potatoes, and pinto 
beans as cash crops. 


2. They feed beet tops, beet 
pulp, alfalfa, barley, and oats 
which they raise. 


3. They buy corn and concen- 
trates (supplementary feeds) to 
make beef and lamb feeding 
more profitable. 


4. The bank co-operates with 
both farmers and dealer by 
financing the purchase of sup- 
plementary and finishing , feeds 
as well as the purchase of live- 
stock. 


5. Bank officers visit the feed 
lots and watch the development 
of successful feeders. 


6. Only farmers with a suc- 
cessful feeding experience are 
financed. 


safely loaned throughout practically 
the entire year. 

Diversified as our crops are, we 
do not complete our feeding oper- 
ations from our own sources of sup- 
ply. While each feeder plans his 
yearly program with a view to con- 
suming all of the feed that he has- 
raised, we are heavy purchasers of 
corn and mixed concentrates. Our 
consumption of corn is largely in 
the latter part of the feeding oper- 
ation, after our own small grains 
have been consumed. This, because 
we have never found a satisfactory 
substitute for corn to finish on. 
This commodity comes in both by 
rail and truck, and during the past 
few seasons, many of the truckers 
have operated from as far east as 
Iowa. 


The concentrates are generally 
products of well-known feed manu- 
facturers and their use has been 
gradually expanding for years, due 
to the very intelligent methods 
used both by the manufacturers and 
the local dealers in distributing 
them. No effort is made to sell a 
feeder quantities of these concen- 
trated feeds; but rather, a method 
of close co-operation, whereby they 
first start with small quantities of 
the various mixtures that may seem 
best adapted to properly balancing 
the ration of which the principal 
basis will be the feed the owner 
has on hand from his own produc- 
tion. 

Following this conservative 
method, profitable results are 
nearly always obtained so that the 
dealer’s customer is gradually ex- 
panding the use of the concentrated 
feeds and each year, more of his 
neighbors are making their initial 
start on a small experimental basis. 

Using such conservative meth- 
ods for the sale of these concen- 
trated feeds makes it not only pos- 
sible, but practical, for the credit 
sources to furnish money for the 
payment of feed bills, and I be- 
lieve it is a combination of the 
two that is gradually building up 
in this district a very substantial 
business in these products. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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4,248 Tested Ideas 


Published In Bankers Monthly In 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940 


Here are reprinted the ideas which were presented in the 
articles in the last six months of 1940, together with a tabulation 
of the wide variety of subjects covered in the last four years. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
12. Fundamentals Of Operating Controls 
On page 400, July, 1940 issue 
TO MAINTAIN A PROPER BALANCE 
BETWEEN INCOME AND EXPENSE 

1. Analyze operations 
actual costs. 

2. Reduce rates of 
deposits as necessary. 

3. Make charges for excess services to 
depositors. 

4. Reduce operating expenses’ by 
modernizing banking quarters, equip- 
ment, and methods of procedure. 

5. Improve the efficiency of personnel. 


to arrive at 


interest of time 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
14.. Production Controls 
On page 506, September, 1940 issue 
HOW THE PRODUCTION CONTROLS 
ARE APPLIED 

1. The number of units of work per 
day per worker is counted. 

2. Standards are set up for each type 
of work. 

3. The workers are graded against the 
standards. 

4. Management studies the grades and 
makes shifts, installs new equipment, or 
changes technique to enable all to reach 
the standards. 

5. Salaries are not eut, but the cost 
is reduced per unit. 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
15. Operating Controller 
On page 560, October, 1940 issue 
NINE SUBDIVISIONS OF 
OPERATING CONTROL 


1, It measures the results of operation, 
the effect of operating policies, and the 
factors that enter into profit and loss. 

2. It develops and supervises installa- 
tion of improved methods and _ pro- 
cedures. 

3. Analyzes jobs in co-operation with 
the personnel department. 

4. Studies the application and analy- 
sis of production records for determining 
the capacity of personnel. 

5. Supervises general accounting. 

6. Supervises expense accounting. 

7. Supervises departmentalized  ac- 
counting. 

8. Supervises cost accounting. 

9. Supervises expense disbursements. 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
16. The Audit Function 
On page 656, December, 1940 issue 
SEVEN FUNCTIONS OF AN 
AUDITING DEPARTMENT 


1. The examination and verification as 
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to accuracy of the records and books of 
account, 

2. The preparation and certification of 
reports and statements for the regula- 
tory bodies and for publication. 

3. The verification of transactions as 
to their conformity with authorization 
regulations formulated by the Board of 
Directors. 

4. The detection of irregular practices, 
misapplications, and embezzlements. 

5. Examination as to the adequacy of 
accounting records, their conformity with 
sound accounting principles; of the ade- 
quacy and effectiveness of operating 
systems and routines as safeguards 
against errors and theft. 

6. Examination of the adequacy of 
insurance coverage in all of its protec- 
tive phases. 

7. Examination of physical protection, 
vaults, cages, guards, and so on. 

FIVE EFFECTIVE PROTECTIVE 

CONTROLS 

1. The careful selection and equitable 
treatment of the personnel, especially 
practical and sympathetic aid in personal 
problems which tend to remove tempta- 
tion under stress. 

2. The proper subdivision of work so 
as to avoid continuity of transaction 
processes on the part of individuals or 
groups. 

3. Shifts in position, substitute aid, 
and enforced vacations, so as to break 
the continuity of irregular practices and 
thereby detect them. 

4. The method of transaction ap- 
provals, wherever feasible, whereby a 
transaction which involves funds or 
securities is approved several times from 
its inception to final disposition by 
isolated individuals. 

5. Clearly defined operating methods 
and routines, including definite approval 
authorizations, and these rigidly en- 
forced. Proper subdivision of work and 
good operating routines considerably re- 
duce the problems and hazards of protec- 
tive controls. Without these the work of 
verification would become cumbersome 
and could not reach a high degree of 
perfection. 


ADVERTISING 


How To Get Materials For Window 
Displays 
On page 466, August, 1940 issue 
SOME OF THE EXHIBITS BASED 
ON HOBBIES 


1. Photographs from the 
photographers’ club. 

2. Courier and Ives prints representing 
the life of a fireman. 


amateur 


3. Souvenir spoons from all parts of 
the world. 

4, War relics picked up on the battle- 
fields of France. 

5. Filipino native weapons. 

6. Dolls from all parts of the world. 

7. Tools and materials for making 
wooden shoes. 

8. Dressed dolls illustrating the devel- 
opment of the nurse’s uniform. 

9. Maps and views of Poland. 


OTHER EXHIBITS 


1. Heat resisting 
furnaces. 

2. Cups and trophies for a local kennel 
show. 

3. Mounted birds in connection with 
a bird lovers’ convention. 

4. New products made from milk. 

5. Loving cups won by the bank’s 
own teams. 

6. A collection of hats from many 
parts of the world to advertise travel 
service. 

7. A letter press exhibit commemor- 
ating 300 years of printing. 

8. Crime detecting equipment from the 
police department. 

9. A collection of reading matter in 
Braille, from the local school of the 
blind. 


linings for glass 


BUILDING 
AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Modernized Quarters Please Customers 
On page 410, July, 1940 issue 
MODERN FEATURES IN THIS BANK 


1. Complete 
ment. 
2. Modern fluorescent lamps provide a 
blanket of light over all floor space. 
3. Acoustically treated ceilings. 
4. Glass brick partitions for private 
offices. 
. Low counters for tellers. 
. Modern automatic cashiers. 
. Up-to-date accounting equipment. 
. Venetian blinds. 
. Private elevator between floors. 
10. Aluminum chairs. 
11. All woodwork and furniture is 
made of a beautiful New Guinea wood. 


air-conditioning equip- 


A Campaign Against Noise 
On page 461, August, 1940 issue . 
FOUR IMPORTANT FACTORS IN 
NOISE TREATMENT 


1. Hard, dense interior wall and 
ceiling finishes cause excessive reverber- 
ation of sounds in banking rooms—but 
acoustical materials applied to these 
surfaces reduce reverberation and noise 
levels. 

2. Officers can better concentrate on 
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MR. S. 8. McCUMBER 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NORTHERN 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY OF 
WATERTOWN, N. Y., WRITES.... 


coos WRETES 


MR. C. W. WALSER 
CASHIER OF THE 
SOLVAY BANK, SOLVAY, N. Y. 


BANKS OF EVERY SIZE 
SAVE WITH RECORDAK 


“FT yHOTOGRAPHIC PROOF” of effi- 
ciency, safety, and economy—unap- 
proachable with any other bookkeeping 
method — is provided in thousands of in- 
stallations of the Recordak Photographic 
System of Single Posting. 

Banks with a bookkeeper or two as 
well as banks handling thousands of ac- 
counts are saving hours, dollars, equip- 
ment, and space because the Recordak 
System is faster, safer, and simpler to 
operate. 

Photographic records, made at light- 
ning speed... photographic records, ac- 
curate and complete... photographic rec- 
ords, tamper-proof, extraction-proof, and 
substitution-proof... photographic rec- 


ords, authentic and indisputable, establish 
a new standard of security for these well- 
managed, growing banks and the millions 
of depositors they serve. Recordak Sys- 
tems eliminate the drudgery, the do-it- 
over duplication, the peak loads, and the 
overtime imposed on bookkeepers by 
other methods. 

~ And Bookkeeping Department operat- 
ing expenses have dropped by as much as 
40%—cumulative net savings which have 
brought increasing profit and satisfaction 
to Recordak-equipped banks during more 
than ten years of day-to-day operating 
practice. Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
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The 4,248 Ideas Classify Under 38 Different Subjects 








Subjects 


1. Accounting 


ui 


Administration and Management 


3. Advertising 


4. Bank Taxation 


5. Building and Improvements 
6. Clearing Houses 


_& Correspondent Banking 
‘8. Credits” 
9. Directors and Stockholders 
10. Equipment 


11. Field Warehouse Loans 
12. Files 


13. Firearms 


14. Forms 


15. Installment Loans 


16. Insurance 


17. Investments and Securities 


18. Legal 


19. Loan Collateral 


20. Loan Technique 


21. Loans—Equipment Dealers 


2. Loans—Management Policies by Industries 





A 
23. Loans 


Real Estate 





. New Business 





. Operation 





. Personnel 


1940 


1938 | 1939 


14 

















. Protection 








. Public Relations 











29. Purchasing 





. Safe Deposit 








. Savings 





. Service Charge 





. Small Checking Accounts 





. State Association Reports 








5. Statistics 





. Stock Keeping 





. Storage of Records 





. Trusts 








TOTALS 





1082 











important matters when noise is absorbed 
rather than bounced back and forth be- 
tween the ceiling and floor. 

3. Borrowers are inclined to be much 
more confidential when discussing per- 
sonal affairs in a quiet office. 

4. The bank’s borrowers which find 
acoustical treatment an actual money 
maker are theaters, restaurants, hotels, 
hospitals, sanitariums, and radio studios. 


CORRESPONDENT BANKING 


Variety Is The Spice Of Correspondent 
Services 
On page 451, August, 1940 issue 
SERVICES FOR COUNTRY 
CORRESPONDENTS REPORTED 
1 .The collection of checks. 
2. The collection of coupons, drafts, 
and called bonds. 
3. Aiding with excess loans when a 
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country bank borrower cannot be ac- 
commodated for his full need at the 
local bank. 

4. Furnishing statistical information 
on investments. 

5. Securing current information on 
trade conditions. 

6. Supply of specific credit informa- 
tion. 

7. Handling trust business. 

8. Executing orders for the purchase 
or sale of securities. 

9. Safe keeping of securities. 

10. Handling foreign exchange trans- 
actions. 

11. Transferring of funds by wire. 

12. Shipment of currency. 

13. Assistance in obtaining new ac- 
counts. 

14, Assistance in compliance 
federal laws and rulings. 

15. The installation of new equipment 
and systems. 


with 


16. Such personal services as the pur- 
chase and delivery of gifts. 

17. The securing of speakers on bank- 
ing subjects. 

18. The securing of character informa- 
tion regarding individuals. 

19. The making of special purchases 
of goods in this or in foreign countries, 

20. The securing of appraisals on val- 
uable goods such as gems, musical instru- 
ments, and so on. 

21. The tracing of missing borrowers. 

22. The entertainment of visitors from 
the country bank’s community. 


City Banks Eager To Serve 


On page 503, September, 1940 issue 
CITY CORRESPONDENTS HAVE 
HELPED— 


1. To get a pallbearer for a Chinese 
funeral. 

2. To furnish bond for an immigrant. 

3. To wire needed funds. 

4. To lend operating employees to 
correspondent banks. 

5. To thread water pipe. 

6. To adjust trade differences between 
commercial customers. 

7. To get a city customer for a local 
manufacturer. 

8. To sell Christmas trees. 
A city bank will endeavor to help out 
a correspondent—no matter what the 
problem may be. 


EQUIPMENT 


Economies In Dividend Disbursement 


On page 392, July, 1940 issue 
THE PRINCIPAL STEPS IN THE 
DISBURSAL ROUTINE 


1. Instructions to pay any dividend 
are issued by an administrative officer. 
There is an original and five carbons. 

2. The first copy goes to the operat- 
ing officer who supervises the work. 

3. The second and third copies are 
used by the purchasing officer as author- 
ity to purchase the checks needed. (One 
of these copies is sent to the lithog- 
rapher.) 

4. Another copy goes to the stock 
transfer cage for the information of 
tellers who are often asked about forth- 
coming dividends. 

5. One copy goes to the auditor so 
that the approximate volume of checks 
to be paid may be anticipated. 

6. The sixth copy is retained in the 
administrative division as a record. 

7. The checks are divided into con- 
trols to correspond with the ledger card 
controls. 

8. Clerks then calculate and note in 
pencil on the check stub, the dollar 
amount payable to each stockholder. 

9. The number on the ledger is com- 
pared with the number on the check to 
make certain that the amount being paid 
is accurate. 

10. The chief economy feature is the 
account number which is a part of the 
addressograph plate and is stamped on 
the ledger card and also on the check 
and the check stub. Only the numbers 
need be checked—there is no need to 
check name and address. 

11. Adding machine totals are run 
from the penciled calculations on the 
check stubs and the results proved 
against predetermined totals for the 
control which was established by the 
disbursement blotter. 

12. The checks are next delivered to 
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the check-writing cage and ledger cards 
are returned to the files. 

13. There the amounts are written 
with a Protectograph on the check, on 
the stub, and on the check journal 
simultaneously—there can be no differ- 
ence in the amounts. Totals are accumu- 
lated in the machine for the control. 

14. A tamper-proof meter on_ the 
Protectograph serves as a positive check 
on the number of items issued. 

15. A signature machine puts on the 
official signature automatically following 
the writing of the amount on the Pro- 
tectograph. 

16. The check writer automatically 
throws out checks for amounts over 
$5,000 which are to be signed by hand. 

17. All signed checks are under dual 
control. 


Operations Simplified By Modern 
Equipment 
On page 483, August, 1940 issue 
TWELVE IMPORTANT IDEAS ON 
BANK EQUIPMENT 


1. There probably is no other busi- 
ness with which manufacturers of equip- 
ment have cooperated more closely. 

2. Modern equipment, in proper work- 
ing order, tends to materially simplify 
banking functions, reduce costs, increase 
efficiency, and boost profits. 


3. The installation of new equipment 
may be instrumental in securing new 
business for the bank. 


4. It pays to keep in constant touch 
with the various sources of supply, to 
keep informed as to new developments, 
to pay attention to advertisements, to 
pay frequent visits to display rooms and 
to other banks where new machines are 
being used and new systems being devel- 
oped, and to keep an up-to-date equip- 
ment file. 

5. Courteously receiving and lending 
an attentive ear to alert salesmen is a 
device which has been turned to good 
advantage. 

6. It pays to accept the generous 
offers of the various manufacturers to 
make use of demonstration machines 
which can be fitted into one’s scheme of 
operation to determine whether or not 
the machine’s increased speed and effi- 
ciency will justify a change in equip- 
ment. 

7. When it is necessary to buy new 
equipment, it is advisable to obtain all 
the information available on all equip- 
ment adapted to the work. 


8. It is time well spent to visit an 
institution where a new machine or sys- 
tem is in operation, and to make a 
personal investigation there, consulting 
not only with department heads, but 
also with individual operators. 


9. One usually finds that there are 
several companies competing in the 
manufacture and supply of each type of 
machine, and that each firm’s equipment 
is vastly different in respect to methods 
of operation, because of certain basic 
patterns. 

10. Taking the requisite time to make 
a comprehensive survey will gain for the 
bank much more valuable information 
than any other technique of buying. 

11. The alert purchasing officer will 
make sure that new equipment is put 
to profitable use after it has been in- 
stalled. 

12. Since we live in a world of 
constant change, the importance of 
keeping thoroughly informed on the 
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“WE KNOW 
CALIFORNIA” 


Imagine 495 correspondents in 307 
California communities all closely 
identified with every phase of business, 
industry, and agriculture! The services 
of these correspondents are available to 
you through one account with Califor- 


nia’s only statewide bank. 


Inquiries regarding this responsive 


service are given prompt attention. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL f8USKh.& ASSOCIATION 


COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES IN EACH OF 495 BRANCHES (Commercial...Savings...Trust...Safe Deposit) 
MEMBER...FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM...FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California 
San Francisco...Los Angeles 


Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are 
available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 
Carry them when you travel. 








subject of equipment—and maintaining 
the ‘‘right’’ apparatus cannot be over- 
emphasized. 


More Items Handled In Fewer Hours 
On page 551, October, 1940 issue 
HOW OPERATING TIME IS 
SAVED 

1. Proof machines are used which 
automatically sort the checks into bins 
and endorse transit items. 

2. Proof of deposits is handled on 
fast electric calculators. 

3. Tellers do no proving. 

4. Checks are collected from the 
windows every few minutes to provide 
an even flow of work. 

5. Workers are shifted from one job 
to another to avoid idle time. 

6. Errors are looked for by special 
‘‘trouble shooters’’ instead of by ma- 
chine operators. 

7. One bank does not prove separate 
deposits. 

8. One bank requires customers to 
make three deposit tickets labeled 
**Checks on this bank,’’ ‘‘Checks on 
other banks in this city,’’ ‘‘Checks on 
all other banks’’; and to sort the checks 
deposited to go with these tickets. 

9. Many smaller banks do not sort 
transit checks into par and no par items. 

10. Some banks have training courses 
for employees and increase the speed of 
operation many times. 

11. Some country banks send em- 
ployees to city banks for training. 

12. Some employ the banking machine 
manufacturers to train employees. 


Shorter Hours—Greater Economy 
On page 558, October, 1940 issue 
IMPROVEMENTS MADE WITH 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


1. A steady flow of work is provided 
for clerks and bookkeepers. 

2. A central source for checking errors 
is established at the proof machine. 

3. The following is the routine fol- 
lowed: 

a. The morning mail is listed on 

proof machine and sorted to book- 

keepers and to the clearing house 

banks. 

b. At about 10:15, items received 

from the clearing house are proved 

and sorted to bookkeepers. A separ- 

ate tape is made for each book- 

keeper by the machine and this tape 

is attached to the items as a control. 

The same listing is retained in the 

machine on a master tape. 

ce. During the rest of the day, there 

is a continuous flow of work from 

the tellers’ cages. 


Machine Dictation Saves Time For 
Both The President And The Secretary 
On page 602, November, 1940 issue 
NINE ADVANTAGES OF MACHINE 

DICTATION 


1. The secretary never has to waste 
time waiting while a customer is served. 

2. The president never has to wait for 
the secretary. 

3. The secretary can be doing other 
work while the president is dictating. 

4. The president can dictate when- 
ever he has a moment to spare. 

5. The secretary can care for addi- 
tional details for the president in the 
time that would otherwise be used in 
taking dictation. 

6. The president can dictate evenings 
or Sundays if he wants to get out some 
special work when no one is around. 
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7. Important thoughts can be pre- 
served by the president who dictates 
them as they occur to him. 

8. Speeches can be easily prepared 
because the machine is ready to take 
dictation any hour of the day, any day 
of the year. 

9. Memoranda of agreements reached 
in conversation with a customer can be 
dictated in the customer’s presence and 
accuracy will thus be assured. 


Costs Cut ... Errors Reduced... 
Efficiency Improved 
On page 654, December, 1940 issue 
MANY USES FOR DUPLICATING 
AND ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 
Duplicating Equipment 


Signature cards 
Receipts 
Advertising letters 
Loan applications 
Investigators’ reports 
Inter-office memoranda 
Credit forms 
Debit forms 
Announcements to employees 
Orders 
Tracers 
Stockholders’ reports 
Directors’ records 

Addressing Equipment 
Letters to correspondents 
Credit cards and transit sheets 
Letters to new customers 
Central file cards 
Advertising letters 
Monthly statements 
Envelopes for business trends letter 
Daily statements to correspondents 
Weekly statements 
Cost analysis forms 
Debit tickets 
Financial statements 
Statement for safe deposit rent 


Deposits Proved At Increased Speed 
On page 659, December, 1940 issue 

FIVE ITEMS IN THE INCREASED 
SPEED TECHNIQUE 


1. Electric calculators 
prove deposits. 

2. One operator can handle as many 
as 20,000 items per day when necessary. 

3. This method helps avoid overtime. 

4. It helps handle the increased num- 
ber of items going through banks these 
days without hiring additional helpers. 

5. Operators of other machines can be 
shifted to the calculators in rush periods. 


are used to 


How We Keep Equipment Up 
To Standard 
On page 428, July, 1940 issue 
SEVEN STEPS IN MAINTAINING 
GOOD EQUIPMENT 


1. A ledger record makes it easy to 
determine whether or not equipment has 
reached the point of depreciation where 
it is more costly to keep the product in 
repair than it would be to replace it. 

2. Each record serves two purposes: 
It controls the cost of operating equip- 
ment; and it gives a complete record of 
the cost of keeping a specific piece of 
equipment in proper working order. 

3. Each card gives the complete record 
of purchase and maintenance. 

4. To eliminate any confusion in iden- 
tifving the card representing a certain 
piece of equipment, each machine is 
given a number. 

5. If the frequency and expense of 
repairs seems excessive, we make a study 
to find out whether or not it would be 





advisable to replace the old equipment. 
6. Before deciding to discard a ma- 
chine, the possibility of using it some- 
where else in the bank is considered. 
7. The life of any machine can be pre- 
determined by referring to the record of 
experience. 


FORMS 


**Form File’’ Improves Forms, 
Cuts Cost 
On page 670, December, 1940 issue 
NINE IMPORTANT POINTS IN THE 
PURCHASE OF FORMS 


1. Each form in the bank is given a 
number and a letter designation which 
is changed each time a change is put 
into effect. 

2. The delivery ticket on any item is 
also placed in the form file, along with 
the form and any comments in regard 
to suggestions advanced for changes. 

3. We make it a ‘‘must’’ policy to 
check with employees and executive 
officers who use the item before reorder- 
ing any form. A memorandum is sent 
ahead of time to all those who may have 
ideas on the re-designing of the form. 

4. This memorandum requests those 
using the form to look it over and make 
suggestions for improvements. 

5. When suggestions are made which 
have been previously tried out and 
found wanting, the previous form is 
taken from the files and reviewed with 
the person who made the suggestion. 

6. Simple but thorough tests are ap- 
plied by the purchasing officer to elimi- 
nate the possibility of acquiring inferior 
products and to keep costs at a minimum 
by selecting the highest grade necessary 
for the requirements of a form which is 
to be used. 

7. Before stocking a new form which 
has been substituted for the one pre- 
viously used, we always strive for com- 
bination runs when placing an order 
with the printer. 

8. In planning the printing of various 
forms, we determine how many other 
forms which are printed on a similar 
quantity, color, and weight of stock are 
nearing the time of re-order. 

9. In deciding how many of each form 
to order, we base our calculations largely 
on the records in our form file relating 
to the past use of the form in question. 


INSTALLMENT LOANS 


Installment Loan Ledgers Posted And 
Filed Quickly 
On page 454, August, 1940 issue 
FIVE FEATURES OF THIS 
SMALL LOAN LEDGER 


1. Payments are pre-posted on a stand- 
ard posting machine. 

2. All ledger cards are filed in one 
file unit. 

3. Different type of loans are entered 
on ecards of different colors. 

4. The kind of loan is indicated on 
ledger cards by initials such as: AL, 
automobile loan; PL, personal loan. 

5. The first two digits in the account 
number represent the day of the month 
on which payments are due. This facili- 
tates follow-up work on overdue ac- 
eounts. 


Over 29% Of Loans Finance Consumers 
On page 549, October, 1940 issue 
HOW CONSUMER LOANS ARE 
STIMULATED 


1. Complementary dinner meetings are 
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given to automobile and farm machinery 
dealers once or twice a year. 

2. Dealer problems are brought up for 
discussion between bank officers and 
dealers. 

3. The bank meets competitive rates. 

4. The bank gives better service than 
competitors. 

5. All bank officers make consumer 
loans—there is no special department. 

6. Coupon books are provided cus- 
tomers so that no notices of payments 
due need be sent. 

7. Dealers are supplied with condi- 
tional sales contract blanks. 

8. Special meetings are held with 
lumber dealers, contractors, and others 
who benefit from FHA loans. 


INSURANCE ° 


Management Policies By Industries 
34. Privately Owned Hospitals 

On page 410, July, 1940 issue 
TYPES OF INSURANCE NEEDED BY 
A PRIVATELY OWNED HOSPITAL 
. Accounts receivable 
Aircraft property damage 
Automobile fire, theft, and collision 
. Automobile non-ownership 
. Automobile operator’s 
3. Automobile publie liability and 


Cl hm Cobo 


. Boiler insurance 
8. Burglary 
9. Check alteration and forgery 
10. Consequential fire 
11. Consequential loss of contents of 
refrigerators 
12. Earthquake 
13. Electrical machinery 
14. Elevator liability with property 
damage endorsement 
15. Explosion legal liability 
16. Fidelity bond 
17. Fine arts floater 
18. Fire and explosion legal liability 
19. Fire with additional hazards en- 
dorsement 
20. Forgery bond 
21. Hired car public liability and 
property damage 
22. Inherent explosion 
23. Inside holdup 
24. Malpractice 
. Messenger robbery MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
. Outside holdup 
. Paymaster robbery 
. Permit bond. 
. Plate glass 
. Products liability 
. Public liability and property dam- 


2. Safe burglary 
3. Safe deposit box 


9 sai ° 
. Workmen’s compensation 12, Malicious damage . Bid bond 


13. oe robbery 5. Business accident 
14. Paymasier robbery Busi lif 
A Basis For Loans To Real Estate : ’ | Se 
Gnesnters 15. Permit bond . Contractor’s contingent liability 


16. Personai accident i 
On page 464, August, 1940 tsoue 17 ona. accid . Contractor’s equipment floater 


. Personal lif iabili 
TYPES OF INSURANCE NEEDED BY _ jg. Safe burglar + Contsnstual Sanity 


. Safe burglary . Fidelity bond 
A REAL ESTATE OPERATOR 19. Workmen’s compensation : ee bond 


1, Automatic builder’s risk . Hired car public liability and prop- 
2. Automobile non-ownership y damage 
3. Automobile public liability and Penn Peg <n By —— = - Inside holdup 
property damage - Plumbing eating Con . License bond 
4. Business accident On page 509, September, 1940 issue . Maintenance bond 
5. Business life TYPES OF INSURANCE NEEDED 16. Malicious damage 
6. Contractual liability BY PLUMBING AND HEATING 17. Manufacturers and contractors 
7. Fidelity bond CONTRACTORS property damage 
8. Forgery bond 18. Manufacturers and _ contractors 
9. Hired car public liability and 1, Automatic builder’s risk publie liability 
property damage 2. Automobile non-ownership 19. Messenger robbery 
10. Inside holdup 3. Automobile public liability and 20. Paymaster robbery 
11. License bond property damage 21. Performance bond 
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22. Permit bond 

23. Personal accident 

24. Personal life 

25. Safe burglary 

26. Steam boiler 

27. Teams liability and property dam- 
age 

28. Trailer public liability and prop- 
erty damage 

29. Workmen’s compensation 


Insurance Protection For A Fuel Dealer 
On page 563, October, 1940 issue 
TYPES OF INSURANCE NEEDED 
BY A FUEL DEALER 
1. Accounts receivable 
2. Automobile fire, theft, and col- 
lision 
3. Automobile public liability and 
property damage 
Automobile non-ownership 
. Bid bond 
. Burglary 
. Cheek alteration and forgery 
. Consequential fire 
. Fire and explosion legal liability 
10. Fire with additional hazards en- 
. dorsement 
11. Fire (reporting cover on contents) 
12. Forgery bond 
13. Hired car _ public 
property damage 
14, Non-ownership automobile liability 
and property damage 
15. Personal accident 
16. Personal life 
17. Publie liability and property dam- 
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liability and 


18. Safe burglary 

19. Sickness 

20. Side track 

21. Teams liability and property dam- 
age 

22. Trailer public liability and prop- 
erty damage 

23. Truck liability and property dam- 
age 

24, Workmen’s compensation 


Insurance Needed By A Home Owner 
On page 599, November, 1940 issue 
TYPES OF INSURANCE NEEDED 
BY A HOME OWNER 


1. Automobile fire, theft, and col- 
lision ; 

2. Automobile public liability and 
property damage 


3. Burglary 

4, Camera 

5. Check alteration and forgery 

6. Consequential fire 

7. Fire and explosion legal liability 
8. Fire with additional hazards en- 


dorsement 
9. Fine arts floater 
10. Owners, landlords, and tenants 
11. Personal accident 
12. Personal effects 
13. Personal life 
14. Safe deposit box 
15. Sickness 


Insurance Protection For A Hardware 
Dealer 
On page 649, December, 1940 issue 
TYPES OF INSURANCE NEEDED 
BY A HARDWARE DEALER 
1. Accounts receivable 
2. Automobile fire, theft, and col- 
lision 
3. Automobile public liability and 
property damage 
4. Burglary 
5. Business life 
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6. Check alteration and forgery 

7. Consequential fire 

8. Fire and explosion legal liability 

9. Fire with additional hazards en- 
dorsement 

10. Forgery bond 

11. Merchandise floater 

12. Non-ownership automobile public 
liability and property damage 

13. Openstock burglary 

14. Personal accident 

15. Personal life 

16. Plate glass 

17. Public liability and property dam- 
age 

18. Safe burglary 

19. Steam boiler 

20. Workmen’s compensation 


Insurance Prevents Losses On Unsecured 
Personal Loans 


On page 652, December, 1940 issue 


FOUR STEPS IN THE PLAN 


1. Each unsecured borrower is asked 
to pay 5% of the loan as a risk premium. 

2. Out of this, life insurance is bought 
on the borrower’s life. 

3. The remainder is held in a fund 
from which collection losses are paid. 

4. What remains in the fund is re- 
turned to the borrowers after the loan 
has been completely paid off. 


LOAN COLLATERAL 


New Borrowers Made Eligible For 
Loans To Finance Operations 


On page 554, October, 1940™tssue 

NEW LOANS SECURED BY THE 

USE OF FIELD WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 

1. An operator of an iron mine was 
financed on the basis of ore in custody 
of a warehouse company. 

2. Another new loan was made on pig 
iron at the smelter. 

3. A loan was made on coal stored on 
the dock at a lake port. 

4. Toys on which certified orders were 


in hand served as collateral for another 
loan. 


LOAN HAZARDS 


The History Of The Real Estate 
Mortgage 
On page 570, October, 1940 issue 
SIX INTERESTING STEPS IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGE 


1. About 5,000 years ago, the mort- 
gage was engraved on tablets of clay 
and payments were made by delivering 
portions of the grain that grew on the 
mortgaged land. 

2. Egyptian mortgages were given as 
marriage settlements, as security for 
seed loans, as pensions, and as purchase 
money. The family tomb was often 
security for a loan. 

3. In Rome, the mortgage was first 
called a ‘‘Fiducia’’ and the property 
was actually transferred to the lender. 

4. The next step was the ‘‘Pignus’’ 
under which technical ownership was 
retained, but possession of the property 
was given to the lender. 

5. The next was the ‘‘Hypotheca’’ 
which corresponded to the mortgage still 
used in the early part of the twentieth 
century. 

6. Now we have the government- 
guaranteed FHA mortgage. 


Management Policies By Industries 
38. Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


On page 509, September, 1940 issue 
SUCCESS POLICIES OF PLUMBING 
AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
AND HAZARDS THEY AVOID 
Policies 


1. Work is to be accepted only in 
those lines in which the contractor has 
had adequate experience. 

2. Extreme care is to be taken in 
preparing a bid, with quantities of ma- 
terials being painstakingly estimated, 
and due allowance being made for con- 
tingencies. 

3. A complete cost record is to be 
kept of every job and filed with the 
original estimate. 

4. Equipment and tools are to be 
kept in first class working order at all 
times, and worn-out or obsolete appara- 
tus are to be replaced with new as 
needed. 

5. The financial condition is to be 
kept liquid. 

6. Labor (ineluding labor leaders) is 
to be dealt with judiciously and co- 
operation from other trades and sub- 
contractors is to be secured on every 
job. 

7. Operations on each job are to be 
closely supervised. 

8. Concise, readily understandable 
financial reports are to be regularly pre- 
pared. 

9. Extreme caution is to be observed 
in undertaking any work on a credit 
basis. 

10. Hard-hitting up-to-the-minute mer- 
chandising methods are to be regarded 
as an essential. 

11. The preparation and continuation 
of aggressive sales promotion and adver- 
tising drives are to be considered 
**must’’ policies. 

12. The advantages of good work are 
to be publicized to the fullest, as are 
also the facts on disasters which occur 
as a result of handyman tinkering with 
plumbing and heating installations. 

13. The contractor is to confine his 
operations to his own legitimate terri- 
tory. 

14. Only fully trained employees are 
to be hired. 

Hazards 

1. The job may go wrong when one 
undertakes a branch of work with which 
he is not entirely familiar. 

2. One mistake may wipe out the 
whole amount of the contractor’s esti- 
mated profit. 

3. The lack of an accurate cost ac- 
counting system may cause a contractor 
to sell a large part of his services at 
a loss, or at a figure on which there is 
a too-small margin of profit. 

4. Using inefficient, worn-out or 
obsolete apparatus will result in un- 
profitable operation. 

5. Insufficient ready capital may 
cause excessive expense, may restrict 
operations, or make it very difficult to 
cope with unexpected contingencies. 

6. A price at which one contractor 
will show a profit will show a loss for 
a less skillful operator who doesn’t have 
the ability to efficiently organize, super- 
vise, and direct the economical per- 
formance of the work. 

7. Without adequate supervision, 
faulty workmanship might result, and 
there will be a waste of time and ma- 
terials. 

8. Without the aid of complete finan- 
cial records, the operator is ‘‘ floundering 
around in the dark.’’ 
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9. Careless credit granting and in- 
efficient follow-up methods tie up too 
much capital. 

10. Haphazard, antiquated merchan- 
dising methods result in failure to create 
new customers, 

11. Failure to employ aggressive 
tactics may result in inability to make 
the publie receptive to the _ benefits 
which the contractor has to offer in im- 
provements, in sanitation, comfort, and 
convenience, 

12. Failure to employ an aggressive 
publicity program may result in the loss 
of old customers to unscrupulous com- 
petitors. 

13. Antagonism of labor leaders to 
outside contractors may cause unprofit- 
able operations. 

14. The contractor tends,.to lose pres- 
tige and customers when his workers 
aren’t capable of doing jobs according 
to plans and specifications. 


Management Policies By Industries 
34. Privately Operated Hospitals 
On page 412, July, 1940 issue 
POLICIES USED BY SUCCESSFUL 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
(And hazards which may result if the 
corresponding policy is neglected) 


Policies 


records of institutions 
and function are to be 


1. Statistical 
of similar size 
used as a check. 

2. Adequate understanding and _ ¢o- 
operation is to be maintained with the 
hospital’s employees. 

3. A trained hospital administrator is 
kept in charge as the executive. 

4. The employees are to 
trained for their jobs. 

5. Accurate analysis is to be taken of 
the various hospital activities, and care- 
ful measurement made of their actual 
costs. 


be well 


6. The hospital is to maintain a staff 
of only those doctors who have the con- 
fidence of the public. 

7. Obsolete equipment is to be re- 
placed with new apparatus as necessary. 

8. A sincere, directed effort is to be 
made to improve the relations between 
the hospital and the public. 


Hazards 


1, Failure to compare operations with 
those of institutions with similar occu- 
pancy and income, may result in neglect 
to detect wastes and leaks which are 
causing excessive operating expenses. 

2. The absence of an employee policy 
may be the occasion for misunderstand- 
ing between employer and employee. 

3. Lack of trained hospital adminis- 
trator as executive tends to result in 
inefficient operation. 

4, Untrained workers increase costs 
and embarrass the good reputation of 
the hospital. 

5. Lack of adequate cost accounting 
makes it difficult to avoid losses. 

6. Selecting physicians who do not 
have the confidence of the public radi- 
cally cuts down hospital patronage. 

7. Obsolete equipment increases costs 
and reduces patronage. 

8. Failure to devote adequate atten- 
tion to the subject of ‘‘ Better public 
relations’’ may result in indifference 
and lack of interest—to the hospital and 
its needs—on the part of those groups 
whose good favor is essential. 
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Section of the Credit Department 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LOAN TECHNIQUE 


Time Loans Quickly Passed 


On page 407, July, 1940 issue 
THESE RECORDS SUPPLY CREDIT 
FACTS QUICKLY 


1. A master credit card is where the 
eredit information is pyramided. The 
reverse side is also used, allowing ample 
space for credit information gathered 
over a period of several years. 

2. A work sheet is used by the credit 
examiners on which there is shown pre- 
vious loans in the manner each was 
retired, and the borrower’s and ¢o- 
maker’s present indebtedness both direct 
and indirect with other lending agencies. 
Further, that the position and salary 
have been verified. The lower part. of 


this work sheet is used by the credit 
examiner to indicate his instructions, 
disposition of the funds, and so on. 

3. A ledger card shows diminishing 
balance, which is predetermined when 
the loan is closed. When the loan is paid 
out, then the rating is placed on the 
ledger card and recorded on the credit 
index card. 

4. Central credit information file has 
15,000 ledger cards and permanent index 
ecards which summarize previous loan 
experiences with individuals. Also filed 
here are old ledger ecards and credit 
information records for these individ- 
uals, for a period as far back as six 
years. 

5. A permanent index card reflects 
number of loans granted the borrower 
and the manner in which each loan was 
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“ON 


IN A CHANGING WORLD 


The news-tickers are pounding 
frantically. Things are happening 
all over the face of the earth! What 
next? 

You can well imagine that the 
past year has been a hectic one for 
map-makers. Yet the task of keep- 
ing maps constantly up to date is 
no more difficult than keeping pace 
with dozens of swift-moving 
events that affect our every- 
day existence. 

Most people think of Rand 
MSNally in terms of maps. But 
that is only one of the many ways 
Rand M‘Nally serves American 
business and family life. In the 


fields of education, banking, trans- 
portation, retail trades, and publi- 
cations for boys and girls, Rand 
MSNally must be in step with the 
times—keeping vigilant watch— 
reflecting changes promptly and 
properly. 

So changes are nothing new co 
Rand M¢Nally. We have gone 
through more than 80 years of 
them, constantly ‘‘on alert’’ for 
every trend that may be important. 

It is this forward-looking atti- 
tude that keeps Rand M‘Nally 
young and vigorous, maintaining 
its leadership in many fields of 
creative printing and publishing. 


RAND MCNALLY « COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Maps Atlases Globes 
Coupon Books School Books 

Magazine 


WASHINGTON ' - 
Road Maps 
School Maps 


Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory SE tbls 
shed 1856 


« SAN FRANCISCO 
Tickets 
Child Life 


LOS ANGELES 
Travel Folders 
- Children's Books 





retired. In other words, it reflects our 
eredit experience with the subject. Both 
sides of the card are used, permitting 
full view of approximately ten experi- 
ences. The reverse side of the card is 
ruled in red as a flash to the examiner 
to note previous experience on reverse 
side. 


We Help Our Borrowers To 
Make A Success 
On page 453, August, 1940 issue 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A MAN 
WHO WILL SUCCEED 
- Sound judgment 
2. Initiative 
3. Self-reliance 
. Character 
When a borrower has these charac- 
teristics, the bank lends him money, 
encouragement, and advice. 


To Protect The Maker Of 
Construction Loans 
On page 646, December, 1940 issue 
12 STEPS IN THE LOAN MAKING 
ROUTINE 
1, Loan approved by executive com- 
mittee. 
2. Mortgage and note prepared. 
3. Mortgage, note, owner’s affidavit 
and agreement are signed by owner. 
4, Title search is made and all papers 
reviewed by attorney. 
5. A lien survey is made. 
6. The owner furnishes a copy of the 
signed contract with the builder, to- 


gether with blueprints and specifications. 
7. The owner places enough money 
in a construction loan account which, 
with the loan, will completely pay the 
contract price. 
8. The contractor supplies the bank 


with a complete breakdown of construc- 
tion costs. 

9. The file is initialed by the mem- 
bers of the executive committee, an 
officer of the loan department, and an 
officer of the construction department to 
authorize the beginning of construction 
work. 

10. Fire and windstorm insurance are 
placed on the property. 

11. The work is inspected before the 
first bills are paid. 

12. Disbursements are made from the 
construction loan account as the work 
progresses. 


More Cows—More Loans 
We Encourage Both 
On page 404, July, 1940 issue 
SIX EASY STEPS TO INCREASED 
INCOME FROM FARM LOANS 


1. The farmers’ needs were studied. 

2. The subject of increased farm in- 
come was discussed with the local 
creamery manager. 

3. The farmers were invited to borrow 
money to buy more cows and supple- 
mentary feeds. 

4. The farmer’s income increased. 

5. The creamery’s bank account grew. 

6. The bank secured more loans. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Effective Business Contacts Based On 
A Comprehensive File 
On page 552, October, 1940 issue 
THREE FEATURES OF THE FILE 
1. Detailed 
folders. 
2. Necessary information to be used 
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as a background for a call is all on a 
visible card, instantly available. 

3. The ecard file provides a follow up 
system which requires little time to use. 









OPERATION 


Staggered Mailing Of Statements 
Avoids A Month-End Peak Load 


On page 398, July, 1940 issue 
HOW A PEAK LOAD IS AVOIDED 


1. The statements are placed in one of 
five groups—one group to be mailed on 
the first, one group to be mailed on the 
sixth, one on the thirteenth, one on the 
twenty-first, and one on the twenty- 
seventh. 

2. To determine upon those accounts 
to be included in each group, an analy- 
sis of the amount of time required on 
each was made, and the division was 
planned to provide as nearly as possible 
an even amount of work for each 
mailing. 

3. Authorization for the date of mail- 
ing was obtained from the depositors 
on special ecards. 

4. These cards were mailed to all ac- 
eounts whose statement date we desired 
to Ag 

. Window envelopes are used to save 
the time of addressing. 

6. The stencils are filed by mailing 
groups. 





























































New Routine And Control Simplifies 
Proving 
On page 600, November, 1940 issue 
THE NEW ROUTINE 

































1. Tellers enter the amount of cash 
received with the deposit on a cash 
ticket and place this with the checks 
and the deposit slip, but do not prove 
the deposit’s accuracy. 

2. The checks for the: larger deposits 
are separated into four classifications: 
Transit, clearings, ‘‘on us,’’ and mis- 
cellaneous. 

3. A proof department operator proves 
the larger deposits separately, and the 
smaller ones in batches. 

4. The totals for each of the four 
classifications are entered on a control 
sheet. 

5. The items are next distributed to 
the various departments; bookkeepers, 
transit department, and so on, balancing 
totals accompanying the items to each 
department. 
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SEVEN BENEFITS FROM THE NEW 
PROVING SYSTEM 


1. Teller’s cash differences are re- 
duced to a minimum. 

2. The amount of clerical work 
handled by tellers has been greatly re- 
duced. 

3. Lobby congestion is relieved when 
eustomers are waited on more promptly. 

4. There is a steady flow of items to 
all departments so that no one has much 
of any idle time. 

5. There is no overtime necessary, and 
all employees are through with their 
work earlier in the day. 

6. The working force is more flexible, 
for both clerks and adding machines can 
be used for any part of the work if 
items pile up because of a holiday or 
some other reason. 

7. All employees leave the bank from 
half an hour to three-quarters of an 
hour earlier than before. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


cA presentation, in easily understandable form, 
of the Bank’s 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
31st October, 1940 



















LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 

Deposits . ° P ° ‘ ‘ ° - $848,865,349.96 
Payable on demand and after notice. 

Notes of the Bank in Circulation . ‘ ° . 19,816,520.50 
Payable om demand. 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding . ° 11,677,303.17 
Financial’ responsibilities undertaken on bebalf of customers 
(see off-setting amount in ‘‘Resources’’). 

Other Liabilities to the Public . f 3,892,125.64 
Items which do not come under the foregoing headings. 

Total Liabilities to the Public , “ ‘ - $884,251,299.27 


LIAB‘LiTIES TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


Ca;ital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
and Reserves for Dividends : 77,083,656.50 


This amount represents the sharebolders’ interest in "the Bank, over 
which liabilities to the public take precedence. 


Total Liabilities . ‘ ‘ : ‘ < + $961,334,955.77 


RESOURCES 
To meet the foregoing Liabilities the Bank bas 


Cash in ig Vaults and Money on — with 





Bank Canada e ‘ - $ 83,034,576.56 

Notes of and Cheques on eeiies en . : * 32,254,269.70 
Payable in cash on presentation. 

Money on Deposit with Other Banks . . : 61,382,283.44 
Available on demand or at short notice. 

Government and Other Bonds and Debentures . 461,827,040.63 


Not exceeding market value. The greater portion consists of gilt odes 
securities which mature at early dates. 


Stocks . . . . . e ° ° 196,182.87 
Industrial and other stocks. Not exceeding market value. 
Call Loans outside of Canada a 19,552,470.11 


Secured by bonds, stocks and other negotiable csenpittes of greater 
value than the loans and representing moneys quickly available with 
no disturbing effect om conditions in Canada. 


Call Loans in Canada ‘ ° ° 4,606,348.55 


Payable on demand and secured by bonds ond stocks of grecter value 
than the loans. 


Bankers’ Acceptances . < . . ; 332,264.27 
Prime drafts accepted by other bouts. 
TOTAL OF QUICKLY AVAILABLE RESOURCES - $663,185,436.13 


(equal to 75% of all Liabilities to the Public ) 


Loans to Provincial and Municipal Governments 
including School Districts . - A e 35,313,063.39 


Other Loans - ‘ ‘ 233,560,368.24 
To manufacturers, farmers, merebents and ellen, on  denditions con- 
sistent with sound banking. 


Bank Premises ° p 4 13,900,000.00 
Two properties only are carted in the names of holding companies 
the stock and bonds of these companies are entirely owned by 
the Bank and appear on its books at $1.00 im each case. All other of 
the Bank’s premises, the value of which largely exceeds $13,900,000, 
appear under this beading. 


Real Estate, and es on Real Estate Sold by the 


Bank ‘ 974,202.89 
Acquired in the course of the Bank’s Busiecs oil in feseee of 
being realized upon. 

Customers’ Liability under ——— and 
Letters of Credit 7 11,677,303.17 
Represents liabilities of customers on — of Letters of Credit 
issued and Drafts accepted by the Bank for their account. 





Other Assets not included in the Foregoing . , 2,724,581.95 
Making Total Assets of : . . + $961,334,955.77 
to meet payment of Liabilities to the Public of 884,251,299.27 


leaving an excess of Assets over Liabilities to the Public of $% 77,083,656.50 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 64 Wall Street—A. J. L. Haskell, G. R. Ball, L. L. Sinclair, Agents 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 27 South La Salle Street . . . « A. Macpherson, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Bank of Montreal (San Sranciese); 33 3 California Sane G. Woods, Pres. 




















































PERSONNEL 


Customers Like Our Bank Better Since 
We Have Improved Service 

On page 396, July, 1940 issue 

HOW THE STAFF MEETINGS ARE 

CONDUCTED 

1. Each program includes the follow- 
ing: 

A talk by an 
person. 

The discussion of a bank service. 

A dialogue illustrating the service. 

Answers to questions by employees. 

2. Each person is given a list of ques- 
tions a week before the meeting so that 
he can be prepared to answer them. 

3. Employees are asked to preside at 
the meetings. 

4. Each employee has an opportunity 
to take part in a dialogue. 

5. The audience is given an oppor- 
tunity to comment on or disagree with 
anything that has been said. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Our Bank Has Prospered Because We 
Compliment Our Customers 
On page 499, September, 1940 issue 
HOW CONFIDENCE IN THE 
WAS ESTABLISHED 

1. Policies of the bank were adver- 
tised in the local paper. 

2. It was announced that all 
profits were added to reserves. 

3. Customers are given credit for 
helping the bank to progress. 

4. Each time deposits increase ma- 
terially, full-page announcements thank 
the depositors for their confidence and 
co-operation. 

5. People are employed who speak a 
foreign language and any resident can 
find at least one employee with whom 
he can talk in his native tongue. 

6. A membership is) maintained in 
local associations. 

7. Employees are encouraged to take 
an active interest in all local affairs. 

8. The bank’s windows are used by 
local business firms for merchandise 
displays. 

9. People are invited to bring cbjects 
representing hobbies for loboy displays. 

10. A list 6f available workers is kept 
in the bank and the officers of many 
firms call the bank when they are in 
need of help. 


officer or an outside 


BANK 


bond 


PURCHASING 


We Reduce Costs By Standardization 
And Simplification 
On page 527, September, 1940 issue 
TWELVE ITEMS WHICH 
CHARACTERIZE THIS SYSTEM 


1. Forms that are 
other are the same size. 

2. As many forms as possible—for all 
uses—are of the same size. 

3. Paper stock is ordered with the 
idea of securing the maximum amount 
of work for each press impression. 

4. The press expense per item is re- 
duced by running a number of items 
together. 

5. Standardization is not practiced to 
the extent that improvement is second- 
ary to economy. 

6. Standard colors are used to save 
time and avoid errors. 

7. Checks are standardized in three 
sizes as to color, style, and appearance. 

8. A supply of pantographed blank 
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used with each 


sheets is always kept on hand to take 
eare of unusual orders from customers. 

9. Sizes of forms are adjusted to fit 
standard filing equipment. 

10. Forms that are mailed to cus- 
tomers are standardized in the respect 
that they are made to fit an envelope 
exactly, or with only one fold. 

11. Supplies are studied continuously 
to discover ways to eliminate a certain 
form or combine it with another—or 
eliminate one form or style of envelope 
altogether from the scheme of opera- 
tions. 

12. Simplification goes hand in hand 
with standardization. 


There’s A Ribbon For Every Job 
On page 578, October, 1940 issue 
THREAD COUNTS AND 

THICKNESSES OF RIBBONS FOR 

DIFFERENT WORK IN A BANK 

1. When the sharpest and cleanest of 
typewritten impressions are required, as 
in the correspondence of executives, a 
silk ribbon with a very high thread 
count to the square inch, and a thickness 
of .003 of an inch has proved to be 
the most suitable. 

2. When strength, durability, and long 
ink life are sought, along with a clean- 
cut, sharp write, a cotton fabric with 
a count of 320 to 330 threads to the 
square inch and a body thickness of 
.0645 of an inch, is the best medium. 

3. When quality at a lower cost is 
desired, a cotton fabric having a count 
of approximately 304 threads to the 
square inch and a body thickness of 
.005 inches, best serves*the purpose. 

4. For correspondence between and 
within departments, when economy, long 
ink life, durability, and legible outline 
of type impressions are required, rather 
than an extra sharp write, a cotton 
fabric with a count of 260 threads per 
square inch with a body thickness of 
.0057 inches is commonly employed. 

5. To meet the stress of unusual mech- 
anical functions of such equipment as 
billing and accounting machines, elec- 
trical typewriters, or typewriters equip- 
ped with hard rubber, brass platens, or 
flat writing beds, a reinforced cotton 
fabric having a count of 260 threads 
per square inch with a body thickness 
of .0061 inches is best. 


FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN 
SELECTING THE RIBBON THAT 
FITS THE_JOB 

1. The type of machine. 

2. The age of the equipment. 

3. The hardness and condition of the 
platen. 

4. The weight and finish of letter- 
heads and copy sheets to be used. 

5. The style of type with which a 
machine is equipped. 

6. The printed impression desired. 

7. The ribbon fabric. 

8. The degree of inking. 

9. The thread count to the square 
inch. 

10. The body thickness of the ribbon. 

11. The performance of the ribbon in 
a test. 

12. The expected wear. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


We Treat All Depositors Alike Under 
Our Service Charge Plan 
On page 555, October, 1940 issue 
SIMPLE UNIFORM CHARGES 
1. Two cents for each check drawn 
on this bank. 


2. Five cents for any item drawn on 
banks outside this town. 

3. No variation in charges because of 
size of deposit balance. 


TRUSTS 


Trust Customers Receive Report File 
On page 395, July, 1940 issue 
WHAT THE CUSTOMERS’ 
FILE CONTAINS 
1. Statement of investments on which 
each security is listed separately and 
totals as of the current date are shown. 
2. Statement of account which is a 
complete chronological record of income 
cash, principal cash, and investment 


TRUST 


control accounts. 
All reports are machine posted 


Modern Equipment 
Attracts Customers 


(Continued from page 10) 


The cashier of this bank with the 
photographing equipment is more 
proud of his institution now than 
he was before he had it. He is more 
alert to interest customers in the 
activities of the bank. He takes 
more pride in showing people his 
institution. The whole atmosphere 
of the bank is one of cordiality and 
business activity. 

The atmosphere in the competing 
institution is quite different. Cus- 
tomers are waited upon mechan- 
ically. They are not encouraged to 
ask about operating technique. 
There are no new machines to be 
demonstrated. The feeling you get 
when you talk to any of the officers 
or employees is that they wish you 
would hurry and finish your trans- 
action, and get out. 

It is not very surprising to learn 
that this bank has fewer customers. 
Although it is twice as old as the 
other one, it has less than half the 
deposits. Something is holding that 
bank back, perhaps it is its very 
age. Perhaps there is a director who 
owns control, who is living in terms 
of 50 years ago, instead of in terms 
of 1940. 

In many institutions, one officer 
or director who has been with the 
bank a long time, blocks the pro- 
posals to modernize equipment. He 
prevents the bank from growing. 
He allows competitors to take busi- 
ness away. 

If we wish to excuse his attitude, 
we can do it on the basis that, in 
the days when his bank was thriv- 
ing, customers came without any 
effort on the part of the bank. In 
those days, customers were allowed 
to feel that they were begging for 
a loan. To invite a man to borrow, 
would have been considered the 
height of folly. It was a banker’s 
job to refuse, not his job to encour- 
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age. Yet, plenty of loans were 
made. The bank was profitable. It 
made more money then than it does 
now. But that was very probably 
due to the times, not to the bank’s 
lending policies. 

Whenever new equipment or a 
new attitude is mentioned to the 
old-timer, he passes judgment on 
the basis of the situation as it was 
50 years ago, instead of on the basis 
of the situation as it is today. 

On the other hand, the younger 
men in banking, just as the officers 
of the bank with the new photo- 
graphing equipment have done, 
have changed with the times; have 
thought of customer relations as 
they exist today; have developed 
the attitude of service rather than 
the attitude of expecting every bor- 
rower to beg for what he wants. 

It pays to advertise new equip- 
ment. The sign in that bank’s lobby 
not only stimulates customers to 
ask for information, but stimulates 
officers and employees to a cordial- 
ity that has a definitely favorable 
influence upon customers. 


Internal Bank Manage- 
ment Controls 


(Continued from page 13) 
execution of the plan, to have an 
efficient central records operation. 
?t is important that assignments 
and information on accounts and 
prospect be up to date at all times. 
After a series of conferences with 
the members of the contacting per- 
sonnel, definite assignments of ac- 
counts to groups and individuals are 
made. The record department pre- 
pares these lists and submits them 
to each individual. 

The contact individual should be 
in a position to know as to the best 
time of the year to make each call, 
and hence he prepares a proposed 
distribution of calls to be made by 
months. This information is re- 
turned to the records department 
for the setting up of a “tickler” sys- 
tem. This also serves as a warning 
to the records department as to 
what account information is re- 
quired to be brought up to date each 
month. 

At the beginning of each month, 
the records department sends to 
each contact individual, the account 
information sheets currently com- 
plete, for that month’s calls. It is a 
good plan to furnish each contact 
individual with information, usually 
each month, as to the status of the 
accounts for the retention of which 
he is responsible. 

An effective plan consists of in- 
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formation on each account as to the 
average balance carried that month, 
compared with several previous 
months and of the past year, also 
the profit or loss on each account 
for each such period as shown by 
account analysis. This report re- 
flects the total dollars of deposits 
for which the individual is respon- 
sible, the profit made, and the trend 
of these factors. Commercial ledger 
bookkeepers are also instructed to 
advise the records department of 
any abrupt changes in balances and 
if of significance a personal contact 
can be made. 
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Usually, a substantial number of 
prospects are developed through 
personal contact work with exist- 
ing customers. These may involve 
new customers or services of other 
departments to existing customers. 

A coordinating system of prospect 
call assignments must be main- 
tained in the record department. 
Prospects are classified as to major 
and minor and assignments made 
accordingly. It is a rather general 
policy that no new account prospect 
be called upon without first obtain- 
ing a “clearance” from the credit 
department; this for the purpose of 
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SOUND REASONS wy 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK 
DEBENTURES are Desinadle 


hi 
J 


These consolidated debentures, issued in maturities of from 
3 to 12 months, are the joint and several obligations of the 
12 Federal intermediate credit banks. 


Maturities up to 6 months are eligible for purchase by the 
Federal reserve banks and are acceptable as collateral for 
15-day loans to member banks. 


Consolidated debentures are legal investments for trust 
funds, savings banks and insurance companies in various 


States, including New York. 


They are eligible as security for all fiduciary, trust and pub- 
lic funds held under the authority or control of the Federal 
Government and are approved as security for the deposit of 


postal savings funds. 


Federal intermediate credit bank debentures are exempt from 
all Federal, State and local taxes. 


. . « Debentures are offered through recognized 
security dealers and dealer banks. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Fiscal Agent or to dealers. 


Charles R. Dunn, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street 


New York, N. Y. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Louisville, Ky. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


avoiding the solicitation of an 
account which is not deemed desir- 
able. It is oftentimes necessary to 
make “dual” assignments of pros- 
pects especially when calls for serv- 
ices of other departments are in- 
volved, as for example, an official 
of a commercial concern doing a 
deposit business with the bank may 
evidence an interest in a personal 
trust account and hence the com- 
mercial department officer should 
be “paired off” with a trust officer 
for further contact with the pros- 
pect. Oftentimes a director of the 
bank is in an influential position as 
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New Orleans, La. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Houston, Tex. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Spokane, Wash. 


to a prospective new account, but 
it is necessary to insure that he be 
of aid. The prospect is assigned to 
an officer whose duty it is to follow 
through with the director on the 
necessary contact work. 

The development of ample pros- 
pect lists to keep a contact organ- 
ization busy is usually not difficult. 
In most instances under observa- 
tion, the lists and possibilities were 
extensive, yet the actual “coverage” 
was meager. Many lists contain too 
great a number of “negative” pros- 
pects, the type which a careful 
analysis reveals to be merely “green 


pastures in far distant lands.” It is 
discouraging to a contact organiza- 
tion to be constantly handed “pros- 
pects” of that type. 

Before a “prospect” is assigned to 
the contact organization, a rather 
thorough analysis should be made 
thereof as to the status of the com- 
pany, and what is even more impor- 
tant, the kind of service which the 
bank could render which would be 
of value to that concern, or of more 
value than that which it is now 
receiving. Time spent on such 
analysis is far more than offset by 
the time saved in contact work. 

With a definite allocation of ac- 
counts and prospects to groups and 
individuals, a definite amount of 
time set to be devoted to contact 
work for each member (be it full 
time, one or two half days each 
week, or only a few hours each 
week), and a definite quota of calls 
set for each, it is then possible to 
measure the results in total, by 
groups and by individuals. A com- 
pilation of such measurement re- 
ports is the work of the contact 
records depariment. It is obvious 
that this record cannot be estab- 
lished unless a written report of 
each call is submitted to that de- 
partment. No credit can be given 
unless such a report is a matter of 
record. The follow-up “tickler” and 
prospect assignment system cannot 
function without these. 

New business reports are usually 
compiled each month. These indi- 
cate new accounts opened as to kind 
and volume and the course of ob- 
tainment. If traceable to an indi- 
vidual, that person is given credit. 
A report is made of additional 
services obtained from existing ac- 
counts or enlargement in size of an 
account due to personal contact. 
Reports of new loans made are also 
included. Generally a report is pre- 
pared quarterly, as to contacts made 
on present accounts and prospects 
by each individual of the contact 
organization, and these compared 
with the “quota” for that period. 
Digests of these reports should be 
submitted to the board of directors 
in order to keep them informed as 
to the effort of the various individ- 
uals. This will help to maintain the 
interest of the directors. 

For real effectiveness and long- 
pull results, this personal contact 
plan should not be spasmodic but 
must be a continuous, systematic 
effort by all individuals mobilized 
for this work. The “director” of the 
plan should hold meetings, at fre- 
quent intervals, with the partici- 
pants, constantly develop construc- 
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tive suggestions. and maintain en- 
thusiasm on a high level. The plan 
must never be static. Conditions and 
opportunities change and advantage 
must be taken of these changes. 
New services may be developed 
which require specialized “mer- 
chandising” efforts. As personnel 
changes, accounts may need to be 
reassigned for better coverage. 

It is not within the scope of this 
discussion to describe policies and 
plans of advertising and publicity. 
Proper plans in those fields are an 
essential part of business retention, 
development and public relations 
programs, for they aid in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of insti- 
tutional prestige, development of 
new business and prospects, and the 
promotion of good will. 

A comprehensive: personal con- 
tact plan, executed by an intelligent 
organization and backed by sound 
banking policies and methods, is one 
of the most effective means to the 
solution of problems of public rela- 
tions. An intelligent, personal dis- 
cussion of banking and its problems 
with a large number of influential 
persons in a community will accom- 
plish much in clarifying the aims 
and objectives of banks as a con- 
structive force in community and 
national life. 


New Equipment Makes 
40-Hour Work Week Easy 


(Continued from page 7) 
keeping Department, this plan has 
been developed and co-ordinated. 
In addition, he has developed 
graphic charts which show the 
position of the Bank on deposits, 
brokemdown by branches, by “due- 
to-banks,” “foreign accounts,” 
“brokers accounts,” and “state 
money on deposit.” These charts 
show seasonal trends of deposits as 
well as any unusual conditions as 
compared with the previous like 
period. They are most useful in 
assisting us to determine certain 
matters of expectancy. 

Our officers are proud of the 
bookkeeping department and of the 
high type of service that it enables 
us to give to our depositors, and 
we will gladly welcome any bank- 
ers who might care to visit us and 
see the plan in operation. 


If a pile of old forms or sta- 
tionery is discovered in the supply 
vault, a special study should be 
made to determine why it was not 
used; and upon this study, may 
possibly be based a new buying 
policy. 


January, 1941 


SAID THE ELECTRICAL MOUTH 
TO THE ELECTRICAL EAR... 


** Joe took father’s shoe bench out. 
She was waiting at my lawn.” 

If you were passing through the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories today 
you might hear an electrical mouth 
speaking this odd talk, or whistling 
a series of musical notes, to a tele- 
phone transmitter. 

This mouth can be made to re- 
peat these sounds without variation. 
Every new telephone transmitter is 
tested by this mouth before it re- 
ceives a laboratory or manufactur- 
ing O.K. for your use. 

This is only- one of the tests to 
which telephone equipment is sub- 
jected in the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. And there isareason for the 


selection of those particular words. 


It happens that the sentence, “Joe 
took father’s shoe bench out,”’ and 
its more lyrical companion, “She 
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was waiting at my lawn,” contain 
all the fundamental sounds of the 
English language that contribute to 
the intensity of sound in speech. 
Busily at work in the interest of 
every one who uses the telephone 
is one of the largest research lab- 
oratories in the world. The out- 
standing development of the tele- 
phone in this country is proof of 
the value of this research. In times 
like these, the work of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories 
becomes increasingly 


important and necessary. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System is doing its part in the country’s program of National Defense 


A Study Of Life Insurance 
Policies As Collateral 


By R. A. Bezoier, Cashier, First 
National Bank, Rochester, Min- 
nesota. 69 multigraphed pages, 
paper cover, price $2.00. Published 
by the author. 

Mr. Bezoier has made an ex- 
haustive study of the various types 
of life insurance policies which are 


offered to banks as collateral for 
loans. 

The technique of handling vari- 
ous policies and loans, and the 
points to be checked in every case 
are carefully listed in this publi- 
cation. 


Contracts for safe deposit boxes 
should have legal approval just as 
much as note forms. 
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City Banks Encourage 
The Installation Of New Equipment 


By inviting the country bank to send employees 





to the city, officers of city correspondents en- 
encourage re-equipment, and train employees 
of the country banks to use the latest machines. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


N A recent trip through the 
O southern and southwestern 
states, I questioned my many 
banker friends as to the services 
obtained from city correspondents. 
Some bankers replied, “We don’t 
get any special service except the 
clearing of checks.” 

Some others, however, respond- 
ed, “We get anything we ask for.” 

It is quite clear, from a study in 
dozens of banks in the various 
states through which I have just 
traveled, that any bank that asks 
for a service from a city corres- 
pondent, gets it. It literally gets 
anything it asks for. 

The reason that some banks get 
no services is because they ask for 
none. 

City banks, for years, have em- 
ployed special officers to travel 
through the country visiting 
country correspondents in the 
hope that, in this way, additional 
services might be rendered to the 
smaller institutions. 

In recent years, these men have 
learned that the country banks 
need the benefit of the city bank’s 
operating experience, with special 
reference to new equipment, sys- 
tems, and operating technique. 

As a result, country banks are 
often encouraged tc send officers 
and employees to the city institu- 
tion when improvements need to 
be made in the local bank’s opera- 
ting technique. All of this is done 
with the purpose of increasing the 
profits of a local bank by reducing 
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expenses and facilitating the 
handling of business. 

Practically every bank has been 
faced with the task of handling 
additional transactions, as compared 
with a few years ago, but, in many 
cases, it is difficult to employ more 
people because of the lack of avail- 
able space. 

A bank at Tucson, Arizona, for 
example, has had to remodel its 
building in order to provide addi- 
tional space. Even now, it is using 
every inch of area available in the 
building for the operation of its 
various facilities. It has made use 





How The Correspondents 
Help Improve Operating 
Technique 


1. Officers of large banks in- 
vite country bank officers to visit 
the city bank to study new equip- 
ment. 


2. The officer sees an oppor- 
unity to improve technique, save 
time, save space, avoid in- 
creased expense—by installing 
new equipment. 

3. He sends his operating chief 
to learn how to use the new 
equipment. 


4. The machines are installed 
and the work moves along more 
smoothly. 


“BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


of a record storage vault, that had 
been constructed when the build- 
ing was erected, and had been de- 
signed for the purpose of storing 
only old records. These records 
have been crowded into smaller 
space, and some of the operating 
records, especially those in connec- 
tion with the trust department, are 
kept in this vault, and two em- 
ployees are working there all day 
long. 

One officer told me of a particu- 
larly interesting case of assistance 
from its Los Angeles correspon- 
dent, which had resulted in the 
installation of three new machines. 
An officer of the Los Angeles bank 
had originally suggested that one 
of the new sorting machines now 
available might greatly facilitate 
the handling of transit items. He 
suggested that the chief clerk be 
sent to spend from two days to a 
week in the Los Angeles institu- 
tion so that he might not only 
become familiar with the operation 
of the new equipment, but also 
might be able to judge how it might 
be applied to the needs of the 
banks in Tucson. 


The chief clerk had not been in 
Los Angeles more than two or 
three days, before he realized the 
importance of the application to 
his bank’s operation. He called the 
operating officer on the phone, and 
the operating officer himself went 
to Los Angeles and studied the 
situation with care. 

Later, two other operating em- 
ployees were sent to the city cor- 
respondent to have a_ week’s 
experience in operating the ma- 
chine under the tutelage of the 
experienced city bank officer. 

In this case, you see, the city 
correspondent not only helped the 
Tucson bank to decide what equip- 
ment was needed, but also helped 
to train its employees. This is a 
typical service, which city banks 
enjoy rendering, and applies to all 
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types of equipment, systems, and 
technique. 

Another southern banker told 
me of an interesting case, which 
applies more to trust business than 
to operation. A customer of a local 
bank, came in one day with a 
problem he did not know how to 
handle. His father had died in a 
city some distance away, and left 
an estate that needed certain han- 
dling. He was particularly per- 
plexed with the necessity of getting 
the bank deposit to pay funeral 
and estate expenses. 

Because of a certain technicality, 
the local bank was not willing to 
transfer the funds to the account 
of the son without court action. 
However, by working through the 
city bank where the young man 
was a customer, he was able to 
handle the matter satisfactorily. 

The officer of the city bank knew 
the young man well, and knew the 
whole situation so thoroughly that 
it was able to give advice to the 
country bank, which made it pos- 
sible for the country bank to re- 
lease the funds without any 
liability on its part. 

In another case, the local insti- 
tution had a growing number of 
savings depositors. It was con- 
fronted with the necessity of hiring 
more tellers, but there were no 
more tellers’ windows available. A 
visit of an officer of the city corres- 
pondent, resulted in the thought 
that savings posting machines 
might be used at the windows to 
facilitate the handling of cus- 
tomers. 

An officer and the chief savings 
teller visited the city bank, watched 
the operations of the posting ma- 
chine in the cage, and were able 
to see the application. 

They stayed two or three days, 
watching operations, and talking 
with the manufacturer’s represen- 
tatives. Later on, arrangements 
were made for installing the ma- 
chines in the local bank. The ex- 
perience these men had in the city 
bank made it easy for them to get 
the new system operating more 
promptly and more easily. 

The biggest task, of course, was 
to transfer all of the old passbooks 
to the new system. New passbooks 
had to be used—the type that will 
fit into the posting machine. The 
ledger records also had to be trans- 
ferred, and it was the apparent 
difficulty of this task that had 
caused the local bank to delay. 

However, when the officer and 
his employee visited with the city 
bank, they learned a number of 
short cuts in doing this work, and 
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RESOLVE 


to Use the Best in1941 
Rand McNally 
BANK SYSTEMS 






Resolve now to use Rand M£Nally Bank Sys- 
tems in 1941—the popular systems created by 


a bank-minded organization that has been 


serving banks for over 68 years. They are 


designed and produced by men intimately 


familiar with bank problems and procedures. 


They increase bank efficiency by saving time, 


money, and labor, and they offer your cus- - 


tomers new conveniences and services. 
The trend is definitely toward Rand 
MSNally Bank Systems. Scores of banks are 


adopting them. Let our representative in your 


banking district show you why. 


RAND MSNALLY 






Chicago 
536 S. Clark St. 





also became much more convinced 
that, even though it did require 
additional work at the start, the 
eventual savings and satisfaction 
would be worthamuch more than 
the cost. 

All of this type of experience is 
based upon the proposition that a 
city bank has many more trans- 
actions, many more specialists, and 
has much more opportunity to 
keep in touch with all modern 
improvements and their applica- 
tion than the bank in the smaller 
place. 

With this knowledge in mind, it 
is certainly satisfying to contem- 


& COMPANY + Sysiems Division 


NEW YORK 
111 Eighth Ave. 


San Francisco 
559 Mission St. 





plate the value of our American 
correspondent banking system. 
Without this cordial system of co- 
operation, banking would progress 
in its operating technique much 
more slowly. 


Compare Statements 


Small banks have learned that it 
pays them, just as it pays the larger 
banks, to spread the figures of the 
borrower’s statement on a compari- 
son sheet so that similar figures for 
several years may be compared in 
order that the loan officer may note 
any trends that are apparent. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below— it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 
2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 


3 Adding Machines 
4 Adding Machine Rolls and 


Paper 
5 Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Building Fix‘ures 
16 Bank Directories 
17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
19 Banking Textbooks 
20 — Bookkeeping and 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blotters, Advertising 

24 Bookkeeping Equipment 

25 Brief Covers 

26 Bronze and Brass Signs 

27 Burglar Alarms 

28 Cabinets, Steel 

29 Calculating Machine Desks 

30 Calculating Machines 

31 Calendars 

32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

33 Carbon Paper and Inked Rib- 
bons 

34 Central Files 

35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 

36 Chairs, Posture 

37 Chair Pads and Cushions 

38 Changeable Signs 

39 Check Book Covers 

40 Check Cancelling Perforators 

41 Check Certifiers 

42 Check Endorsers 

43 Check Files 

44 Check Protectors 

45 Checks 

46 Check Signers 

47 Check Sorting Trays 

48 Check Sorters 

49 Christmas Savings 

50 Clips, Paper 

51 Coat and Hat Racks 

52 Coin Bags 

53 Coin Boxes 

54 Coin Cards 

55 Coin Changers 

56 Coin Clocks 

57 Coin Counting Machines 

58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


59 Coin Envelopes 

60 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 

61 Coin and Currency Trays 


Dating Machines and Stamps 
Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
ipment 
Depositories 
Deposit Ticket Files 
Desk Fountain Pens 
76 Desk Organizers 
77 Desk and Typewriter Pads 
78 Dictating Machines 
78 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
80 Duplicators 
81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
82 Electric Signs 
83 Envelopes ‘ 
84 Envelope Sealers 
85 Erasers 
86 Expanding Envelopes 
87 File Boxes 
88 File Fasteners 
89 File Folders 
90 File Signals 
91 Filing Cabinets 
$2 Filing Systems 
93 Fire Alarm Systems 
94 Forms 
95 Forms, Continuous 
96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
97 Fountain Pens 
98 Furniture 
99 Glass Signs 
100 Globes 
101 Gummed Tape 
102 Index Tabs 
103 Ink 
104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
105 Ink in Powdered Form 
106 Interest Calculators 
107 Interest Computing Machines 
108 Inter-Office Communicating 
ems 


109 Lamps, Desk 
110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


111 Lamps, Filing 

112 Lamps, Fluorescent 

113 Lamps, Stenographers 

114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
115 Letter Trays 

116 Loose Leaf Binders 


117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

118 Maps 

119 Mats 

120 Money Orders 

121 Night Depositories 

122 Night Depository Bags 

123 Numbering Machines 

124 Paper 

125 Paper Fasteners 

126 Pass Books 

127 Pay Roll Envelopes 

128 Pencil Sharpeners 

129 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 

131 Pen Points, Steel 

132 Personal Loan Systems 

133 Photographic Bank Systems 

134 Pins, Bank 

135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

136 Proof Machines 

137 Public Relations Advertising 

138 Punches, Paper 

139 Registered Mail Envelopes 

140 Rubber Bands 

141 Rubber Stamps 

142 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

143 Safe Deposit Boxes 

144 Safety Paper 

145 Savings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 


146 Savings Clubs 

147 School Savings Systems 

148 Sealing Wax 

149 Seals 

150 Seals, Coin Bag 

151 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
152 Shelving, Steel 

153 Stamp Pads 

154 Stapling Machines and Staples 
155 Steno Note Books 

156 Steno Note Book Holders 
157 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 
158 Storage Files 

159 Supplies, Bank and Office 
160 Tear Gas 

161 Telephone Indexes 

162 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
163 Time Stamps 

164 Travelers Checks 

165 Type Cleaners 

166 Typewriters 

167 Typewriter Stands 

168 Vaults 

169 Vault Equipment 

170 Vault Ventilators 

171 Venetian Blinds 

172 Visible Records 

173 Wardrobe Equipment 

174 Waste Baskets 

175 Watchman Reporting System 
176 Window and Lobby Displays 


O10 PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SIO EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


© Please have sent us buying information on 


Hanging Folders 


If you are dissatisfied with the 
condition and appearance of your 
files, then you ought to know about 
the Pendaflex System, recently de- 
veloped by Oxford Filing Supply 
Co., 340 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Pe 


“Pendaflex” is one of these 
coined, functional words. The first 
half of it is probably a shortening of 
Suspended, while the last syllable 
indubitably stands for Flezible. 
And you couldn’t ask for a better 
two-word, functional description 
of the whole system. 

A simple steel frame is placed in 
any ordinary file drawer (letter or 
legal size) after removing the fol- 
lower bloc. (Removing the block, 
incidentally, makes the entire 
length of the drawer available for 
filing space.) Then Penaflex folders, 
fitted with notched hanger rods, are 
suspended from the frame. For 
identification, angular celluloid tabs 
are used (4% cut or 44 cut widths) 
which may readily be attached, re- 
moved, or shifted in position. Labels 
for the tabs may be had blank or 
printed with alphabetical subdivi- 
sions, days, months, states, or other 
standard headings. 

As the accompanying cut-away 
illustrations shows clearly, Penda- 
flex folders HANG—and therefore, 
cannot SAG. Consequently, they 
almost never wear out—and their 
contents come out as straight and 
fresh as the day they were inserted.: 
Each folder slides freely back and 
forth on the hangar rods, but never 
slumps over to push other folders 
into a pile at the end of the drawer 
or to slide down out of sight, itself. 
All tabs are always on the same 
level. Each folder will hold a batch 
of papers up to an inch thick as 
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LOOKING FORWARD ... 


To me, the New Year season always seems an appropriate time to look forward, 
not back—a time to make new plans and set new goals. But really, I can’t think of 
any new goals, for my purpose continues to be the most complete service possible to 
You in your purchasing probiems. In that way, I hope I can do my part to make all - 
of 1941 a “Happy New Year” for you. 


easily as it will hold a single letter. 

Because Pendaflex folders hang 
down, instead—of being held up, 
accessibility is greatly increased— 
and when you remove, one, the 
proper space for its return remains 
open. 

By the way, the Oxford people 
have a Pendaflex Desk Data Unit for 
executives, which fits snugly into 
the deep drawer in your desk. It 
consists of a square bottomless steel 
tray, 25 Pendaflex folders, and an 
elaborate set of printed tab inserts 
—which enables you to make a 
marvelously efficient and flexible 
“work organizer” out of your desk 
file drawer. 


Adding—Figuring Machine 

The Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Co., 1 Park Avenue, New York 
City, has announced a new adding- 
figuring machine—The Underwood 
Sundstrand portable Electric Du- 
plex Quiet Model. (There is also a 
new manually operated machine, a 
companion model to this Portable 
Electric.) 


Two registers on this machine 
give group totals and grand totals 
simultaneously, making it virtually 
two machines in one. Each register 
may function independently, and 
both registers have direct subtrac- 
tion and credit balance features. 
Three-point control with motorized 
keys for subtraction, addition, non- 
addition, sub-totaling and totaling 
gives the New Duplex the operat- 
ing ease and speed of the single 
register Sundstrand models. 

One example of the application 
of this machine is when figures are 
entered on one simple 10-key key- 
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Sincerely, 


board, each item recorded enters 
two registers automatically and at 
the same time. The “A” register 
provides group totals without dis- 
turbing the accumulated amount in 
the “B” register. When the grand 
total is wanted, a touch of the lever 
and it is printed accurately and in- 
stantaneously without the necessity 
of checking or relisting. 

Amounts may be subtracted as 
well as added in either or both 
registers. If the amounts subtracted 
exceed those added, the credit bal- 
ance feature gives a direct answer 
in which the difference is auto- 
matically printed and identified as 
a credit. 

Like all Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding Figure Machines, the Port- 
able Electric Duplex multiplies and 
divides with speed and simplicity. 
Products and quotients of each 
problem are calculated in one regis- 
ter and accumulated in the other. 


Ash Tray 


Here is a very attractive and 
efficient ash tray which I couldn’t 
resist showing to you—even though 
it is rather foreign to my usual 
reportorial field. It is made by the 
Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co., 2811 N. 
Ashland Avenue, Chicago, is called 
the Master Desk Tray, and is one 
of the company’s’ well-known 
“Ash-Away” line of ash trays and 
smoking stands. 

Like the other models of the 
line, it has the patented “Ash- 
Away” dispenser feature, which 
drops contents of the tray into the 


receptacle underneath, at a slight 
pressure on the plunger button. 
This keeps the tray neater in ap- 


pearance and cuts down the odor 
of stale tobacco in the air. 

The Master Desk Model is finish- ° 
ed in walnut, English bronze, or 
green, with a chromium plated top. 
and has a generous-sized receptacle 
which need be emptied only every 
day or two—unless you are an 
exceptionally heavy smoker. ‘ 


New 
Paper Cup 


For years I 
have ginger- 
ly lifted cone- 
shaped paper 
cups to my 
lips. They are 
sanitary,con- 
venient, and 
disposable— 
features that 

I appreciate. But their eagerness 
to collapse, under the slightest in- 


COIN WRAPPERS 


Wrap all coins from ic to $1.00. The diameter 
of the coin automatically exposes correct total 
and denomination through the red windows. 
Only “‘Steel-Strong”’ built precision machinery 
can print and punch these wrappers in the 
exact relation necessary for accurate register 
and complete protection. 


ECONOMY <Stee!-Strong” Automatic 


Wrappers save time for tellers, 
stockkeepers and depositors and since they 
wrap any denomination, there is far less waste 
in supplies delivered to depositors. 


Write for genero ri 
FREE and om of seu — 


The C.L.DOW NEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Historical 


Banking Oddities 


BY SHEARING OFF SLICES FROM PIECES OF GOLD OR 
SILVER THEY CARRIED ABOUT FROM CREDITOR TO CREDITOR. 


crease in finger pressure, and their 
sharp edges (you know how un- 
comfortable a paper cut can be) 
have always tended to chill my 
enthusiasm for them. 

But here is a cup to which I can 
give an enthusiasm unmarred by 
apprehension or the necessity for a 
delicate muscular control. Called 
the 4-R Vee Cup, it is a product of 
Universal Paper Products Co., 1104 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago. It 
features a completely rounded 
rolled rim that keeps the cup rigid 
under all ordinary pressures and 
reproduces the comfortable drink- 
ing edge of a water glass. 

Being cone-shaped, it nests per- 
fectly—in fact, users of the Stan- 
dard Vee Cup (made by the same 
company) can now serve this new 
de luxe model from the same dis- 
pensers. 
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Incidentally—speaking of dis- 
pensers—you can use the carton in 
which the 4-R Vee cup is packaged 
as a self-dispenser. Or, if you order 
a case of cups, they will furnish 
without charge a streamlined all- 
metal dispenser that fastens on the 
wall beside the water cooler. Hand- 
somely finished in black crackle 
with a chromium plated cap, it has 
no levers or other moving parts to 
get out of order, no glass to smear 
or break. 

The smooth rim of this new cup 
is an actual roll of the same dry- 
waxed, pure white paper used for 
the rest of the cup and is formed 
by a perfectly amazing machine, 
especially developed for this pur- 
pose by the Universal people. 

So—unless you are trying to 
develop the delicate touch of 
workers in a bomb-assembly plant 


—I’m sure you will appreciate this 
new cup’s sturdy ability to stand 
up under careless handling. 


Memo Pad 


The approach to perfection is 
usually made by progressive steps. 
In the matter of memo pads, the 
one I am illustrating here comes so 
close to the ultimate goal that I’m 
sure you would be foolish to delay 
getting one on the faint chance that 
a better one might be developed 
next month. (Have you heard of the 
man who never bought an auto, 
because each season he was so sure 
that next year’s models would be 
so much better!) 


This Chrome Roll Memo Pad is a 
product of Mayer Manufacturing 
Corp., 3130 W. 51st Street, Chicago. 
Instead of requiring packs of cut 
paper; it utilizes standard adding 
machine rolls, 34% inches wide and 
250 feet long. (You can get your 
refills at any stationers.) The paper 
rolls easily at a twist of the shiny 
knob and, since it comes up from 
the bottom, memoranda of any 
length may be written. If you wish 
to keep a memo for future refer- 
ence, the top lifts up for filing in 
the base compartment. The entire 
device stands on rubber feet to pre- 
vent scratching. 

The metal-work is finished in rich 
olive green or chocolate brown 
enamel, or in lustrous chrome. In 
any finish, it makes an extremely 
effective gift item, as bronze plates 
with either individual names or 
three lines of advertising copy may 
be attached to the cross-bar above 
the knob. On the desk of a busy 
executive, that would subtly remind 
him of your bank a dozen times a 
day. The Mayer people will be glad 
to tell you about their attractive 
discounts on quantity lots. 


We Like 
Motor Truck Loans 


(Continued from page 18) 


in a position where it may be ex- 
pected to lend money to someone 
whose credit is not first class. With 
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the additional protection of the 
dealer’s endorsement, a bank might 
make a loan to someone who was 
sure to fail in completing the pay- 
ments. Also, we might be in a posi- 
tion in which the dealer would feel 
entirely justified in asking us to 
take paper from someone whom we 
knew very well was not a good 
credit risk. 

We talk with dealers frequently, 
and in effect actually solicit them 
to send us their prospective cus- 
tomers. Actually, however, we do 
not assume any responsibility for 
lending money to everyone to whom 
the dealer might want to sell. In 
other words, we always reserve the 
right to pass on the credit risk 
according to our definite policy of 
lending money to those who need 
the goods in their business, and who 
have an established business and a 
known credit which we think will 
result in no loss to the bank. 

In our talks with the dealers, we 
explain our lending policy. We ex- 
plain our desire for truck loans. We 
express our confidence in the make 
of truck and the business policies 
followed by the dealer; and in every 
way, assist him in making his plans 
without being dictatorial. 

If a dealer should go off on a 
tangent, and sell trucks promiscu- 
ously to everyone, we probably 
would discontinue our relations 
with him. But we have had no such 
experience; our dealers are very 
co-operative, and appreciate the 
part we have in developing their 
business. 

There are times when, because of 
our close relationship with the 
many ranchers here, we are able to 
send a prospect to one of our deal- 
ers. Having a knowledge of the 
various trucks and of the work 
which the truck will be expected to 
do in the hands of the specific cus- 
tomer, we naturally recommend 
the type of truck we believe will be 
most successful for the borrower. 

We get 6% interest on most of our 
loans here, but because of the re- 
liability of the collateral, we have 
felt that good truck borrowers are 
entitled to a lower rate. Conse- 
quently, a short time ago, we adver- 
tised a rate of 4%. This is of some 
advantage to our customers and, 
we believe, gives us adequate re- 
turns. As a matter of fact, there 
isn’t much time spent in investigat- 
ing the borrower, for we already 
have an understanding of his busi- 
hess and his habits. The cost of 
making the loan, therefore, is not 
great. 

This rate was not made on ac- 
count of competition. In fact, before 
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we made it, we discussed the plan 
with our local competition, and 
made it clear that our change in 
rate was not for the purpose of 
getting more business but, rather 
for the purpose of being more fair 
to our customers. Payments are ad- 
justed to the time when our custom- 
ers will have money coming in, and 
are not made for arbitrary periods. 


All in all, we like loans on trucks. * 


They supply almost perfect secu- 
rity. As a result, we have practically 
no delinquent payments, and, over a 
period of many months, we have 
had no losses and no repossessions. 


The Opportunity In 
Trust Business . 


To find effective ways to handle 
small trusts profitably and econom- 
ically and to make trust service 
available to people of small estate 
is, socially and economically, the 
first and biggest job ahead for trust 
service. This is so because upon the 
finding of these ways depends, in a 
large measure, the continued use- 
fulness and popularity and also the 
future prosperity and success of 
the trust business of this country. 

People with small estates need 
trust service. Trust institutions are 
chartered and licensed to render 
trust service. While they, as indi- 
vidual institutions, are not called 
upon, as a general policy, to seek 
or accept small accounts that can- 
not be administered at a profit, it 
is encumbent upon them as a group 
to exhaust every possibility of find- 
ing ways of administering these ac- 
counts profitably to themselves and 
advantageously to their customers 
and beneficiaries.—Gilbert T. Ste- 
phenson, Director of the Trust 
Research Department, Graduate 
School of Banking. 


Practical Techniques Of 
Industrial Training 


By L. D. McDonald, Frederick E. 
Searle, and R. D. Hayes. 

Personnel series No. 42, published 
by the American Management 
Association, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City; price 50 cents. 


L. D. McDonald, vice president of 
the Warner & Swasey Co., discusses 
the subject, “Adapting Training 
Courses To Meet The Present Spe- 
cial Needs.” 

Frederick E. Searle, superintend- 
ent of Henry Ford Trade School, 
tells how to prepare high school 
graduates and others for skilled 
work in industry. 





LIQUIDATE YOUR JEWELRY... 


We ‘e bap ony any Jay you may have on col- 
etc., regardless 
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of the amount t involved. 
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ton, Mass. Colleetion 
offer will be wired to you. "it ofter is unsatisfac- 
tory, aeet will be returned immediately by our 
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R. D. Hayes, assistant director of 


personnel relations, American Mill 
Co., tells how to teach foremen to 
teach. 
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Accommodating Bankers 


The banks of Cheyenne have 
agreed to keep open one evening in 
each month, on the day of the ar- 
rival of the Union Pacific pay- 
checks, from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m. for 
the purpose of cashing the checks 
of employees. This has the right ring 
about it, particularly as the rules of 
banking are against reopening a 
bank after being shut at the close 
of business for the day. 


It Is A Little Awkward 


This intrusion into American 
Hemisphere of a Republic with the 
name The United States (of Brazil); 
but when all come under the one 
flag of Hemispherical Confedera- 
tion, as prefigured by the Republi- 
can candidate of 1884, the title The 
United States of America will be 
without travesty or dubiety of terra 
firma. Brazil will then be one of us 
—one state and one only, and her 
present so-called states will drop 
to the rank of counties. 


Money In New Orleans 


The New Orleans money market 
continues firm at 8 percent, but 
money is in good supply at this rate, 
and the tone is cheerful. Commer- 
cial bills on Liverpool are better, 
say 4.75 per pound sterling; bank, 
4.79; Mexican dollars, 75 cents. 


Common School Savings Banks 


By our exchanges we observe 
that juvenile savings are spreading, 
connected with the schools—a very 
good idea, and one that will bear 
fruit in the adults of our country, 
tending to make them steady and 
thrifty and regardful of the value 
of money. They help the regular 
savings bank. 


A Genius In Finance Suggests The Following: 


“Why not employ some expert to 
calculate the amount of gold and 
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silver in the mountains, and issue 
certificates to represent it, without 
having to dig another hole.” 


The Scarcity Of Small Bills 


There is a scarcity of bank bills 
noticeable at the banks, while gold 
was never so plentiful. A cashier of 
one bank says he never saw so much 
gold in circulation at any one time 
previously. A bank in Buffalo was 
lately paying a premium for bills. 
New York cannot supply them, the 
supply of currency there being very 
close. Most of the currency is South 


‘and West. So much for a govern- 


ment supply of paper money, or any 
kind of currency; it must be always 
restricted and inflexible. 


JANUARY, 1891 


Senator Cullom and The Lowest 
Postage in the World 

The long-talked-of measure for 
penny postage has been introduced 
in Congress by the motion of 
Senator Cullom. If he succeeds in 
carrying it through, and thus mak- 
ing it the perpetual law of the land, 
he will gain a place in history, fol- 
lowing only (in postal matters) the 
historical pioneer of cheap postage, 
Sir Roland Hill. 


JANUARY, 1891 


Issuing Checks or Exchange 

Both bankers and merchants, and 
in fact everybody drawing checks, 
should know the payee especially 
the issuer of checks, who will, if 
honorable, protect his bank by not 
drawing a check to an entire 
stranger. 


JANUARY, 1891 


The Useless Treasury Silver 
Here we are in a money pressure 
of no mean strain, and $18,000,000 
of the people’s money lying idle in 
a subterranean guard-house in 
Washington. The soldiers who are 
guarding it to keep it in, should be 


authorized by Congress to let it 
free, so it may circulate and do 
good. Better to pay any price 
almost for bonds to get this uncur- 
rent money into circulation and 
help trade. It consists of “trade 
dollars,” half dollars, Mexican, and 
other coin, and several tons of worn 
and defaced other silver coins of 
our own mints. Coin it and set it 
free. Mr. Windom, with his constant 
fidelity and watchfulness for the 
people’s interest, wants this idle 
money set to work at once. This, of 
course, has nothing to do with the 
$340,000,000 of regular silver coin 
in the Treasury. 


JANUARY, 1891 


State Banking Laws—lllinois 

In our last issue we referred at 
length to the final completion of 
our bank law. One of its safeguards 
is the double liability to creditors, 
and that covers and stands liable 
for debts incurred up to the day 
and date of transfer of stock. The 
stockholder of one share of $100, 
fully paid in, is liable up to $100 
more, if it should be needed to 
make good the claims of creditors 
after all the assets are exhausted. 
This is constitutional, and the 
Assembly cannot tamper with it, 
and the courts will enforce it in- 
stanter, so that our Illinois State 
banks should stand well all over the 
Union when it is known, in addi- 
tion, that inspection is honest and 
returns under oath regular, and the 
system in its working, entirely 
outside of the hands of politicians. 


Lambs, Feed, And 
More Farm Loans 
(Continued from page 19) 

Our policy in furthering this 
and other practical features of live- 
stock feeding is at all times ad- 
visory rather than dictatorial. We 
spend much time in the feed lots 
of our customers for the initial pur- 
pose of acquiring information and 
knowledge. In so doing, we find it 
possible to serve as a central source 
of information and to pass on much 
of what we learn in our association 
with all feeders, to the individual— 
who, naturally, does not have the 
time to contact the many sources 
that we do. 

As a result of this policy, the feel- 
ing has been entirely eliminated in 
this district that our calls are for 
the purpose of checking our secu- 
rity. Farmers know that these calls 
do not evidence any lack of con- 
fidence in our customers; and we 
find that, instead of being criticized 
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for frequent calls, the only com- 
plaint our customers make is that 
our calls are too infrequent. 


The inference that might be 
drawn from the foregoing remarks 
that livestock feeding is always 
profitable would be incorrect, based 
on yearly records. But where it is 
confined to experienced feeders 
(and this particularly applies to 
the feeding of lambs, and I cannot 
overemphasize “experience’’), the 
record over a period of years indi- 
cates more profit from the feeding 
operation than from the production 
of crops. 

I believe that it might be possible 
for an inexperienced feeder to finish 
cattle and hogs with better results 
than he could expect from lamb 
feeding, but it is one of our initial 
requirements in furnishing credit 
for livestock feeding that our cus- 
tomers must first have acquired 
broad experience. You might won- 
der where such experience would 
be acquired if they were unable to 
get credit to start on, but that seems 
no problem here because we have 
two classes of farmers, the owner 
and the tenant farmer. As a general 
rule, the owners have, prior to 
acquiring their own property, 
worked on farms in the district and, 
since practically all of our farms 
conduct a feeding operation, such 
men acquire the feeding experience 
while working for someone else. 
The same is true of our tenant 
farmers. Where there is an excep- 
tion, the owner carries on the feed- 
ing operation, and employs his 
tenant to do the feeding under his 
supervision. Under these conditions, 
any tenant who is both capable and 
ambitious soon becomes an experi- 
enced feeder and, in due course of 
time, usually becomes a partner in 
the operation. 


In starting to feed lambs, it is 
well to know that lambs vary in 
quality and condition, just as other 
livestock does. Consequently, in 
buying, the feeder must either know 
his business or buy through a well 
established and reliable commis- 
sion firm. 


The first six weeks that lambs 
are in the feed lot may be the most 
important and probably will pre- 
sent more problems _ requiring 
knowledge gained from experience. 
I have found no substitute for ex- 
perience. 


From season to season, experi- 
enced feeders find they have to vary 
the method of handling—and the 
feed—for different lambs of ap- 
proximately the same weights and 
breeds as they fed in the previous 
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FOR POULTRY and LIVESTOS 


Is There a Store Like This 
In YOUR Town? 


OR almost fifty years, the Checker- 

board has been a familiar symbol 

of quality livestock and poultry 
feed. And up and down the land many 
a town is more prosperous for displaying 
that famous trademark. 
To begin with, the Purina Merchant him- 
self is usually a money-maker. That's 
good for the town . . . good for its bank. 
He makes money for himself because he 
first makes money for others. His job is 
only half-finished when feed is sold. 
According to the Purina Program of 
Merchandising, he follows that feed to 
trough and nest. There, his final respon- 
sibility is to see that it is turned into the 
maximum of meat, milk and eggs. 


Such a responsibility entails assistance to 
customers in breeding, housing, and. farm 
sanitation. Such service, conducted with 
the advice and supervision of our own 
farm experts, brings added wealth to 
his customers and greater prosperity to 
his community. 

Look around your town. Do you see a 
“Store with a Checkerboard Sign?” If 
so, there's a merchant inside who richly 
deserves the general cooperation of 
your bank. If there is no Purina store, we 
believe it is to the interest of both your 
bank and community to help us award 
the money-making Purina Franchise to 
an alert, farm-minded business man of 
your town. 


PURINA MILLS, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
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season. 

The results obtained by an ex- 
perienced feeder will show up in 
the final percentage gain in weight 
as compared tothe amount of feed 
used and the death loss sustained. 

I well appreciate that livestock 
feeding could not be conducted on 
as large and stable a basis as it is 
here, in localities where there is a 
considerable variation of crop pro- 
duction from year to year. 

This being an irrigated district, 
we have less variation of total pro- 
duction, although, as the weather 
varies, we do, of course, have sea- 
sons when our row crops excel and 


our feed crops decline, but the per- 
centage is low enough that we can 
usually stabilize the feeding by go- 
ing to neighboring communities for 
small quantities of hay and grain. 

We, of course, have to pay a price 
for this crop stability. It costs a 
great deal more to farm a quarter 
section of irrigated land than to 
farm the same acreage where natu- 
ral precipitation is depended upon. 
Consequently we can lose more 
money during years of extremely 
low prices than people lose in non- 
irrigated districts. For this reason 
we must take full advantage of the 
profitable seasons—and we do so. 
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Quarter-Century For Barbieri 


The Quarter Century Club of the 
Bank of America N. T. and S. A. 
recently welcomed into its mem- 
bership R. J. Barbieri, cashier of 
that institution. To celebrate the 
completion of his 25th year of serv- 
ice, Mr. Barbieri was presented 
with a gold, jeweled pin on which 
appears a facsimile of the U. S. S. 
Portsmouth the famous sloop of 
war which is used as a symbol on 
the official bank seal. Completion 
of a quarter century of service also 
carries with it eligibility for annual 
vacations of one month with pay. 

Mr. Barbieri is one of those rare 
individuals—a native son of Cali- 
fornia, his family having been a 
well-known pioneer family. He be- 
gan his banking career in 1915 as 
an office boy in the bank of Italy 
(now the: Bank of America) and 
during 25 years has risen through 
virtually every department of the 
institution. 


Paul Landon Promoted 


The City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co., of New York City, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Paul E. 
Landon from assistant trust officer 
to trust officer. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Landon will be in charge of the 
company’s Brooklyn office at 181 
Montague Street. 


Wurst Heads Clearing House 


For years, it has been the prac- 
tice of the Buffalo Clearing House 
Association to rotate its presidential 
office among the heads of the three 
leading commercial banks of that 
city. The qualities of executive 
leadership are not restricted to 
bank presidents, however, and 
wherever they exist they sooner 
or later win recognition. 

Which is by way of announcing 
that at the December meeting of 
the Buffalo Association, Harry E. 
Wurst, executive vice president of 
the Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Co. was elected to head the 
group for 1941. Mr. Wurst suc- 
ceeds George G. Kleindinst presi- 
dent of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo. 

Mr. Wurst was formerly vice 
president of the association and is 
succeeded in that capacity by 
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Charles H. Diefendorf, executive 
vice president of the Marine Trust 
Co. Mr. Kleindinst, outgoing presi- 
dent was elected treasurer to suc- 


ceed Mr. Diefendorf. Percy W. 
Darby, vice president of the Marine 
Trust Co. was elected secretary suc- 
ceeding Edward W. Miller, vice 
president of the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Co. 


Hicks On Public Relations 


Verser Hicks, vice president of 
the National Bank of Tulsa, and 
chairman of the Committee on Cus- 
tomer Relations of the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association, was the author 
of an article in a recent issue of the 
Oklahoma Teachers (official jour- 
nal of the state educational associa- 
tion) which explained the work 
which is cone by his committee in 
its contacts with the public schools. 
Mr. Hicks closed his explanation 
with the suggestion that teachers 
and school directors make exten- 
sive use of the banking education 
program which has been outlined 
by the Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion. He also urged them to invite 
bankers frequently to talk before 
their classes and assemblies. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hick’s commit- 
tee established a record in 1939 by 
taking its message to 20,018 Okla- 
homa students and estimates that 
the 1940 totals will be considerably 
higher. 


Burgess Insurance Director 


W. Randolph Burgess, vice chair- 
man of the board of the National 
City Bank of New York and presi- 
dent of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. Mr. 
Burgess’ many friends will recall 
that prior to his association with 
the National City he was vice presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 


Colonial Trust Elects 


Arthur S. Kleeman, president of 
the Colonial Trust Company has 
announced that L. E. Weed, assist- 
ant vice president of the bank has 
been made a vice president, in 





charge of the bank’s personal loan 
and consumer credit department. 
Mr. Kleeman also announced the 
appointment of Herbert H. Dawson 
as manager of the bank’s recently 
organized Equipment Loan Depart- 
ment, created to handle the financ- 
ing of buses, heavy machinery, and 
so on. Mr. Dawson was formerly 
vice president of the Commercial 
Credit Corporation of New York. 


Central Hanover Elects McNeill 


Robert Edward McNeill, Jr., for- 
merly president of the West Palm 
Beach Atlantic National Bank of 
West Palm Beach, Fla., has been 
elected a vice president of Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
of New York City. 


New National Bank For Chicago 


By conversion from a state to a 
national charter, the Personal Loan 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, be- 
comes the Industrial National Bank 
of Chicago. 

The institution was organized in 
1917 for the primary purpose of 
making credit facilities available to 
persons of moderate means and at 
low cost and on liberal conditions 
of repayment. It announces that its 
savings and time deposits at pres- 
ent total $4,580,000. It has 44,000 
loans amounting to $11,000,000. 
This is an average of $250 per loan. 

Calvin Fentress, president, states: 
“With the expansion of the bank’s 
business, there has been an increas- 
ing desire on the part of the cus- 
tomers for additional banking facil- 
ities both personal and commercial. 
In recognition of this trend, the 
directors have concluded that the 
bank will serve the community in 
a broader manner if it becomes a 
national bank.” 

The bank intends to feature a 
checking department for depositors 
who can carry only small balances. 
No minimum balance will be re- 
quired, but a moderate charge will 
be made, including a low monthly 
maintenance fee and a small charge 
for each check drawn. 

The bank will continue to occupy 
its present quarters opposite fhe 
First National Bank of Chicago at 
81 West Monroe Street, and the 
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management will remain the same. 
Joseph E. Otis is chairman of the 
board; Marvin B. Pool, chairman of 
the executive committee; Robert B. 
Umberger, executive vice president; 
and English Walling, secretary. 


Seattle-First Elects One 
Honors Three 


During the closing weeks of the 
old year, The Spokane and Eastern 
Division of The Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank was the source of a 
more than ordinary amount of vice 
presidential news. 

George H. Gannon has been 
elected to a vice presidency in the 
parent bank and placed in charge of 
The Yakima Valley, Wash., branch. 
Mr. Gannon was formerly execu- 
tivetive vice president of Pullman 
State Bank at Pullman, now a unit 
of the Spokane and Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Seattle-First National. 

The bank also took occasion to 
congratulate three other vice presi- 
dents: Connor Malott, W. L. Eggert, 
and J. L. Campbell, who marked in 
December the 35th year of associa- 
tion with that institution. 

At the same time it was pointed 
out that W. T. Triplett, vice presi- 
dent, was starting his 34th year and 
that vice president E. V. Klein, 
dean of the official staff, has been 
with the institution since 1900. In 
congratulating his associates, Joel 
E. Ferris, executive vice president, 
remarked: “It is unusual that five 
officers are still with an organiza- 
tion that grew during their connec- 
tion with it from a bank with re- 
sources of $2,000,000 to one with 
approximately $200,000,000 in re- 
sources.” 





Wooten Memphis Speaker 


Belatedly, we have learned that 
W. A. Wooten, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., was a principal speaker at 
the closing session of the American 
Veneer Package Association Con- 
vention, in Memphis, the middle of 
November. 





North Heads New Trust Business, 
Boston First 


A. Stanley North, vice president 
of the First National Bank and of 
the Old Colony Trust Co., both of 
Boston, Mass., has been placed in 
general charge of all new business 
activities for the trust divisions of 
both institutions. John A. Tucker- 
man assistant vice president of the 
First National, will also devote most 
of his time to new trust business. 
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Carl W. Trempf, assistant manager 
of the control division of the First 
National, succeeds to the duties and 
functions of the late William C. Al- 
lison, and will be available to corre- 
spondent banks, mostly in the New 
England area, when they request 
advice or assistance in installing 
new systems of accounting or oper- 
ating procedure. Morris J. Brown, 
former manager, H¥de Park branch, 
transferred to the Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, branch. He is suc- 
ceeded at Hyde Park by Maitland 
S. Wellington, formerly of the Ros- 
lindale branch of the same bank. 
New assistant manager at Roslin- 
dale is Ralph M. Folkins. 





Ohio C. of C. Picks 
Edwards And Baxter 


E. W. Edwards, chairman of the 
board of the Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Co., at Cincinnati, O., has be- 
gun a new term as district vice 
president of the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce. 

At the same time Edwin Baxter, 


* vice president of the Cleveland 


Trust Co., was elected a director of 
the Chamber to represent banking 
interests. 


An Indiana bank establishes 
credit ratings for prospective bor- 
rowers as well as borrowers. 
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in Every Business... 


Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before! - 


Justin F. Barbour—In the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
—Tells How You Can Apply the Dow Theory to the Care 





. Opportunity takes on a greater meaning to 
readers of the Chicago Journal of Commerce. For, now appear- 
ing once-a-week a new extension of the long-accepted Dow 
Theory (never before amplified and projected in its full philos- 
ophy to the investment public, to the best of our knowledge), 
unfolds itself with a wealth of substantially grounded applications 


Read “Collateral Dow Theory” in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, written by Justin F. Barbour, authority and scru- 
tinizer of stock market trends. Analyze each article carefully. 
Apply his practical concepts to your own investment program. 
Let his articles show you how the market foretells which indus- 
tries and securities point to greater advances during certain 
periods of business activity. Then you can determine for your- 
self the specific stocks to buy, and when... 
learn for yourself what stocks to sell, and when. 


“COLLATERAL DOW THEORY” 


FREE! With each new 90-day subscription . 
@ prepared brochure “Stock Market Implications,” embrac- 
ing stock market action included in 30 previous issues of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, sturdily bound for frequent usage. Act today 
on this limited time offer and make this vital 
knowledge part of YOUR stock-in-trade. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
12 East Grand Avenue 
morning delivery of The Chicago Journal of 
address 


days, including the Sept. 12 issue and Free Brochure “Stock 
Market Implications,” at your rate of $4.75. 
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Will 1947 be 
YOUR 
Year? 


IT CAN BE. A LITTLE 
extra time spent on knowing 
more about your job and 
something about other De- 
partments in the bank will 
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sooner or later bring that 





coveted advancement. 











YOU COULDN’T PICK 
more valuable, interesting 
and reasonable books to en- 
able you to do this than 
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Stronck and Eigelberner’s 
Bank Loan Management 

















Ben Young’s 
Bank Cost Control 


Don Knowlton’s 
Advertising for Banks 
































THREE BOOKS FOR THE 
price of 1—only $5—regular 
price $10. Insure your 1941 
success by taking advantage 
of this price and ordering the 
books today. 
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RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 

















Send me the Blue Book Library on 5 
day approval plan. If I like them I will 
send you $5—the special price for the 














3—or $2 each for any one or two I 
keep. 










































National 


A. B. A. Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 
ence — Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 4-6. 

A. B. A. Regional Conference— 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City—Mar. 5-7. 

A. B. A. Regional Conference— 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.— 
Mar. 20-21. 

American Institute of Banking—St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
June 2-6. 

Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers—Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., 
May 4-7. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 8-11. 

National Safe Deposit Association 
—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 22-24. 


State 


Alabama—Mobile. May. 
California (50th Anniversary) — 


Huntington Hotel, Pasadena — 
May 21-23. 
Connecticut — Hotel Taft, New 


Haven. Dates undecided. 

Connecticut—Mid-Winter Banquet, 
Jan. 23. 

District of Columbia—The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., June 4-7. 

Florida—Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, early in April. 

Georgia—Hotel Dempsey, Macon. 
Dates undecided. 

Idaho—Sun Valley, June 16-17. 

Illinois — Mid-Winter Conference, 
Chicago, January 30. 

Illinois—Golden Jubilee, Palmer 
House, Chicago, May 14-15. 

Indiana—Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, May 14-15. 

Kansas—Kansas City—May 15-16. 

Maine—Poland Spring House, Po- 
land, Me., June 27-29. 

Maine—Mid-Year Meet, Augusta, 
Oct. 24. 

Massachusetts—New Ocean House, 
Swampscoti, June 5-7 (Tenta- 
tive). 

Michigan—Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, June 26-28. 

Minnesota—St. Paul. Dates unde- 
cided. 

Mississippi— Place not selected — 
May 12-14. 

Missouri—Elms_ Hotel, 
Springs, May 12-14. 

Montana — New Florence Hotel, 
Missoula, June 20-21. 

New Hampshire — University of 

New Hampshire, Durham, June. 


Excelsior 


1941 Bankers Conventions 


New Mexico— Lordsburg — Dates 
undecided. 

North Dakota—Hotel 
Bismarck—June 17-18. 

Ohio—Mid-Winter Meet, Columbus, 
Feb. 21. 

Oklahoma —Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, May 8-10. 

Oregon—Place not selected—June 
9-10. 

South Dakota — Hotel 
Deadwood, June 26-27. 

Texas-—Houston—May 21-23. 

Virginia — John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, May 22-24. 

Washington—Place not selected— 
June 12-13. 

Wisconsin — Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee— 
Jan. 20-21. 


Patterson, 


Franklin, 


Conferences 


A. B. A. Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence—Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Mo., Apr. 23-25. 

Eastern Regional Conference, Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and 


Comptrollers — Boston, Mass., 
Apr. 18-19. 
Mid-Continent Regional Confer- 


ence, Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers — Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 16-17. 

Missouri Bankers Conference (sec- 
ond)—University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Jan. 21-23. 


Hargrave Cashier Of 
Dallas National 


Rodney D. Hargrave has been 
advanced from assistant cashier to 
cashier of the Dallas National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex.. At the same time, 
Will Miller was appointed mana- 
ager of bond department. Mr. Har- 
grave has been connected with the 
Dallas National for 18 years. Mr. 
Miller has been in the bond business 
in that city for many years. 


Smith Director Of 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., has 
anounced the election of Joseph V. 
Smith as director. He is also a 
director of the New York Air Brake 
Co., vice president and director of 
Hubbard & Co., and vice president 
of Beall Brothers Supply Co. 
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Opelika 
Opelika National Bank......... 61-107 
(Change in title of The National Bank 
of Opelika, effective September 16, 
1940) 

Opelika 
The National Bank of Opelika. .61-107 
(Changed title to Opelika National 
Bank, September 16, 1940) 


ARKANSAS 
Texarkana 
*Miller County Bank & Trust Comneey 
(Discontinued accepting deposits at 
close of business October 31, 1940. 
Voted to enter voluntary liquidation 
as of November 1, 1940) 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
California Bank (Vernon and Central 
Office 4374 So. Central Ave.)....16-174 
(Discontinued October 11, 1940 and 
business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with 57th & Central Office) 
Newcastle 
*Placer County Bank, Branch of Au- 
burn 90-640 
(Given permission by State Banking 
Department to close at the close of 
business December 31, 1940) 
Pasadena 
Security National Bank of wine 7 
(Changed title to Union National Bank 
of Pasadena, September 3, 1940) 
Pasadena 
Union National Bank of Penton 
(Change in title of Security National 
Bank of Pasadena. Effective Septem- 
ber 3. 1940) 
San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Treasure Island 
REPRE eet 11-189 
(Closed October 5, 1940) 
San Francisco 
California Pacific Title & Trust Co., 


148 Montgomery .............. 11-113 
(Liquidating trust department. Re- 
ported October 18, 1940) 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
City Bank & Trust Company... .62-22 


(Accounts merged with Industrial 
Trust Co. which opened a branch in 
the former location of City Bank & 
Trust Co. on October 1, 1940) 
Wilmington 

Industrial Trust Co., Brandywine 
Branch (2120 Market St.)............ 
(Clement V. Dougherty, in charge. 
Opened October 1, 1940 in location of 
City Bank & Trust Co., whose accounts 
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Changes Since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1940 Edition 


National 
National 
National 


Mmough Liquidation... ....cccccccccscces 
Mempoumin ADSOTPtOm ... 6 cscs cccsccesccecss 
Through Merger or Consolidation.......... 
Through Conversion.......... iersewesiken as National 


Total discontinued.................National 15; State 31; Private 1........ 










NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


National 6; State 15; Other Institutions 1 
National 10; State 11.. 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Merough Liquidation. .....ccccecccccccses N 
Through Merger or Consolidation. ........ 
Total discontinued. ................N 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


National 4; State 2; Private 1. 
guxaamednuees State 1; Other Institutions 1... 


were merged with those of Industrial 
Trust Co.) 


FLORIDA 
Miami Beach 


Miami Industrial Bank, Miami Beach 
Branch Of Miami... .cccccccccccececes 
(John H. Boyer, Manager. Reported 
September 11, 1940) 

St. Petersburg 
pans First National Bank in St. Peters- 
DURE od cdesegaseceecepecevnnss 63-529 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$152,000. B. F. Britts, President, M. G. 
Irwin, Cashier. Change in title of The 
Southern National Bank of St. Peters- 
burg, effective November 1, 1940) 

St. Petersburg 
The Southern National Bank of St. 
PORRIDGE ct we cécancsedacctéean 63-529 
(Changed title to The First National 
berry in St. Petersburg, November 1, 
1940) 


GEORGIA 

Abbeville 
Citizens Exchange Bank (Private 
Bam ——Met TSG) ..cccvssccesacve 64-1161 
(Closed August 28, 1940) 

Chester 
Rogers-Wynne Banking Co., Costveste 
Bank—not Incorporated....... 64-1098 


(Changed title to Wynne-Nicholson 
Banking Co.) 
Chester 
Wynne-Nicholson Banking Company 
(Private Bank—not Incorporated) 
opees aces gecanmh eeecaeeeemaead 64-1098 
(Capital $2,000, Surplus and Profits 
$1,000, C. R. Nicholson, President, C. 
W. Nicholson, Cashier. Change in title 
of Rogers-Wynne Banking Company 
(Private Bank—not Incorporated) 
Claxton 
Tippins Banking Company (Private 
Bank—not Incorporated)...... 64-1193 
(Converted to a state bank under title 


of Tippins Banking Company, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940) 
Claxton 

Tippins Banking Company (State 


Bank) 4-1193 
(Conversion of Tippins Banking Com- 
pany (Private Bank--not Incorpor- 
ated), September 3, 1940) 
Lavonia 

The First National Bank...... 64-303 
(Voluntarily liquidated September 23, 
1940. Succeeded by Northeast Georgia 


Bank) 

Lavonia 
Northeast Georgia Bank........ 64-303 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus and Profits 


$25,000. Conversion of First National 

Bank, effective September 23, 1940) 
Leslie 

Bank of Leslie. ........cccsccess 64-646 


Non 


(Closed September 18, 1940 and placed 
in a of State Banking Depart- 
men 


IDAHO 
Shelley 


American National Bank of Idaho Falis, 
Shelley Branch of Idaho Falls. .92-296 
(S. E. Hodge, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 21, 1940) 


ILLINOIS 
Alsey 


Peer TARE Tok didn ccéveves 70-2037 
(Liquidating. Ceased taking deposits 
August 14, 1940) 

Chicago 

*Industrial National Bank of Chicago 

2-370. 
(Conversion of Personal Loan & Sav- 
ings Bank, December 2, 1940) 

Chicago 

*Personal Loan & Savings Bank. .2-370 
(Converted to Industrial National 
Bank of Chicago, December 2, 1940) 


Cicero 

Western National Bank of Cicero 
oth eke aceeetenbenaaeande 70-1778 
cate $200,000, Surplus. "$100,000. 


T. R. Thorsen, President, Henry r- 
ton, Cashier. Conversion s Western 


State Bank as of October 1, 1940) 
Cicero 
Western State Bank........... 70-1778 


(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Western National Bank of 
Cicero as of October 1, 1940) 

Downers Grove—Citizens State Bank of 
Downers Grove .........;- -- 70-2156 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus $10,000. Edw. 
A. Volberding, Pres.; R. C. Brogmus, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1940) 

Joliet 
Union National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Joliet 6 
(Capital $125,000, Surplus and Profits 
$60, 000. Robert C. Kewley, President, 

D. Oberwortmann, Cashier. To open 
RA November 4, 1940) 


Plainfield 

*Piainfield National Bank...... 70-1812 
(Capital: Common $50,000, Capital 
Notes $10,000, Surplus and Profits 


$25,000. F. W. Fiddyment, President, 
Rex Van Alstine, Cashier. Conversion 
of Plainfield State Bank as of Novem- 
ber 18, 1940) 

Plainfield 

*Plainfield State Bank.......... 70-1812 
(Converted to Plainfield National 
Bank, November 18, 1940) 

Niles Center 
Niles Center State Bank....... 70-1494 
(Name of town changed to Skokie 
October 1940) 

Skokie 
Niles Center State Bank....... 70-1494 
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(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$100,000. William J. Galitz, President, 
Willard C. Galitz, Cashier. Name of 
town changed from Niles Center to 
Skokie, October 1940) 

Steeleville 
First National Bank of wee 

-972 

(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. Henry Walter, President, A. 
W. Werre, Cashier. Conversion of State 
Bank of Steeleville, September 30, 
1940) 

Steeleville 

State Bank of Steeleville 70-972 
(Converted to First National Bank of 
Steeleville, September 30, 1940) 

Tolono 

Bank of Tolono - 
(Ceased taking deposits October 9, 
1940) 

West Frankfort 

*The Bank of West Frankfort. .70-2157 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $10, 000. cc oe 
Barnett, President, George Lockard, 
Cashier. Opened December 9, 1940) 


INDIANA 
Poseyville 
Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Branch of 
Wadesville 71-1310 
(Edward J. Mann, Manager. Opened 
October 7, 1940) 


Waderville 
Bank & Trust 


Fariners 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Capital 
Notes $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$39,000. Warren Wade, President, H. 
Cc. Wenderoth, Cashier. Conversion of 
Farmers National Bank, October 7, 
1940) 

Wadesville 
Farmers National Bank 
(Converted to Farmers Bank & ‘Trust 
Company, October 7, 1940) 


Company 
71-936 


IOWA 
Eldora 


Citizens Savings Bank 
(Changed title to Hardin County Sav- 
ings Bank. Reported September 65, 
MF saad 
ora 
Hardin rene yi National Bank in El- 
dora . 2» 12- = 
(Voted into voluntary 
— September 5, 1940) 
ldora 
Hardin County Savings Bank. .72-411 
(Change in title of Nn gy Savings 
Bank. Reported September 5, 1940) 
Meservey 
First State Bank, Meservey Office of 
Thornton 
(Melvin <A. Ingebretson, Temporary 
Manager. Opened November 1, 1940) 
Mount Union 
Iowa State Bank, Office of Morning 
Sun (Opened August 26, 1940. Suc- 
ceeded Mount Union State Bank which 
was taken over by Iowa State Bank, 
Morning Sun) 
Mount Union 
Mount Union State Bank.......72-1489 
(Voluntarily liquidated as of close of 
business August 24, 1940. Taken over 
by Iowa State Bank, Morning Sun and 
operated as a branch) 
Ossian 
*Citizens State Bank F 
(Voluntary liquidation. Discontinued 
business November 7, 1940) 
Peterson 
*First National Bank of Peterson 72-988 
(Converted to Peterson State Bank, 
November 30, 1940) 
Peterson 
*Peterson State Bank 
Capital $25,000, Surplus $10,000. 
ones, President, H. G. Morrison, Gash. 
ier. Conversion of First National Bank 
of Peterson, November 30, 1940) 
Thornton 
First National Bank 72-1128 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Sep- 
tember 3, 1940. Succeeded by The First 
State Bank of Thornton, Iowa) 
Thornton 
The First State Bank of Thornton, 
Iowa 72-1128 
Succeeded First National Bank, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940) 


KANSAS 

Burlingame 

*First National Bank - 
(Suspended at close of business No- 
vember 19, 1940) 

Garden Plain 

*State Bank of Garden Plain... .83-839 
(Merged with Citizens State Bank, 
Zomney. November 18, 1940) 

Jenning 

*State ‘Bank of Jennings 


Overland 


(Entered voluntary 
vember 16, 1940) 
New Salem 
State Bank of New Salem 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 19, 1940) 
Norway 
Norway State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation September 10, 
1940. Sold to The Scandia State Bank, 
Scandia) 


liquidation No- 


LOUISIANA 
Denham Springs 
*Livingston State Bank - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Foster 
Couvillion, President, Milton Benton, 
wee To open about December 1, 
Shreveport 
First National Bank of Shreveport, 
— Street Office (511 Marshall 


t.) 
(W. C. Wilkins, 


Manager. 
soon) 


To open 


MARYLAND 
Nanticoke 
Savings Bank of Nanticoke... 
(Closed October 4, 1940) 


- 65-185 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Morris Plan Banking Co., Branch at 
61 Providence St., (Park Square) 
(Opened in September, 1940) 


MINNESOTA 
Chisholm 


*Miners State Bank - 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
November 12, 1940) 

Minneapolis 

University National Bank of Minne- 
apolis 17-77 
(Capital $100.000. H. Odin, President 
Cc. Herbert Cornell, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of University State Bank, October 
19, 1940) 

Minneapolis 

University State Bank - 
(Converted to University National 
Bank of Minneapolis, October 19, 1940) 


MISSOURL 


*St. Johns Community Bank... .80-1757 
(Formerly listed at St. Johns Station 
(St. Louis P. O.) 

St. Johns Station (St. Louis P. O.) 

*St. Johns Community Bank... .80-1757 

(Now listed at Overland) 


MONTANA 
Columbus 


Stillwater National Bank 
(Assets sold to The Yellowstone Bank, 
September 5, 1940) 


NEBRASKA 
Arcadia 


*First National Bank 76-380 
(Merged with Arcadia State Bank, De- 
cember 2, 1940) 

Bennett 

Citizens Bank 
(Closed and placed in hands of State 
Banking Department, September, 1940) 

Tilden 

The Tilden Bank - 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus and Profits 
$8,600. J. R. Kinder, President, B. E. 
Graham, Cashier. Conversion of The 
Tilden National Bank, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1940) 

Tilden 

Tilden National Bank - 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of The Tilden Bank, October 1, 1940) 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 
Boardwalk National Bank, Downtown 
Office: 2030-2032 Atlantic Ave 
(Edward C. Jones, in charge. Certifi- 
cate issued and branch authorized 
October 11, 1940) 

Atlantic City 
Equitable Trust Company - 
(Ceased doing a deposit business 
October 11, 1940 and commenced pay- 
ing off its depositors October 14, 1940) 


NEW YORK 

Bolton Landing 
—o National Bank of mesien Tene. 
7 SE by The First National Bank 
of Glens Falls, Glens Falls, November 
9, 1940, which bank now operates a 
branch at Bolton Landing) 

Bolton Landing 
*The First National Bank of Glens 
Batis. Bolton Landing Branch of Retr 


(H. W. Liddle, Manager. Opened No- 
vember 12, 1940) 

Brighton 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Com. 
pany, Twelve Corners Office of Roches- 
er 
(Roy B. Vance, Manager. 
about December 1, 1940) 

Buffalo 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, Allen 
Office 
(Changed location from 194-196 Allen 
St. to 85 Elmwood Ave.) 

Holley 

*Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, Hol- 
ri A Office of Buffalo 50-762 

. Graham, in charge. Succeeded 

State Exchange Bank, Holley, which 
was taken over by Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, in November 1940) 

Holley 

*State Exchange Bank -762 
(Taken over by Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo in November 1940 and 
operated as Holley Office) 

Mohawk 
The Oneida National Bank & Trust 
Company, Mohawk Office 
(Edw. W. Daly, Manager, R. F. James, 
Assistant Manager. To open October 
15, 1940) 

New York 

*Anglo-Prague Credit Bank, Agency of 
Prag (Bohemia-Moravia) 


To open 


1-79 
(Changed title to Prague Credit Bank, 
Agency of Prag (Bohemia-Moravia) 
Germany, October, 1940) 
New York 
Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank, Repre- 
— Office of Berlin (55 oe 


t.) 
SRaaoié Wullen, Representative) 
New York 
Harlem Savings Bank, 207th Street 
Office, (207th St. & Broadway) 
(Opened August 26, 1940. William Os- 
borne. Assistant Secretary) 
New York 
*Manufacturers Trust Company, Office 
located at Constitution Mall at Wash- 
ington Square, World’s Fair 
(Discontinued October 31, 1940) 
New York (Borough of Bronx) 
*The National City Bank of New York, 
Crosby Ave. Branch (Crosby Ave. at 
Westchester Ave.) 
(Closed October 15, 1940) 
New York (Borough of Bronx) 
*The National City Bank of New York, 
East 184th Street Branch (184th St. at 
ERR errr ree 
(Closed November 16, 1940) 
New York (Borough of Bronx) 
*The National City Bank of New York, 
Parkchester Branch, 1498 Metropoli- 
tan Ave. 
(Opened November 1, 1940) 
New York (Borough of Bronx) 
*The National City Bank of New York, 
Williamsbridge DGranch, 212th St. at 
White Plains Ave.) 
(Closed December 7, 1940) 
New York 
*Prague Credit Bank, Agency of Prag 
(Bohemia-Moravia) Germany... .1-798 
(Change in title of Anglo-Prague 
Credit Bank, Agency of Prag (Bohe- 
mia- Moravia) Germany, in October, 
1940) 
Utica 
First Bank & Trust Company...50-76 
(Francis P. McGinty. President, 
Theodore Rokahr, Vice-President and 
Treasurer. Opened September 14, 1940. 
Formed to assume deposit liabilities 
of the First Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company) 
Utica 
First Citizens Bank & Trust Compaee 


(Merged into newly formed First Bank 
ee Company on September 14, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Hillsboro 


*First National Bank 
(Converted to Northwestern 
Bank, December 16, 1940) 

Hillsboro 

*Northwestern State Bank 
(Conversion of First National Bank, 
December 16, 1940) 

Sharon 
First National Bank - 
(Converted to First State Bank, Octo- 
ber 19, 1940) 

Sharon 
First State Bank - 
(Conversion of First National Bank, 
October 19, 1940) 


State 


OHIO 


Cincinnati 
Second National 
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Branch (3186 Harrison).............. 
(Opened October 1, 1940. Succeeded 
Westwood Bank & "Savings Company 
which was taken over by Second Na- 
tional Bank on September 30, 1940) 

Cincinnati 
Westwood Bank & Savings ees = 
(Taken over by Second National Bank 
on September 30, 1940 and operated as 
Westwood Branch, beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1940) 

Greenwich 

*First National Bank............ 56-790 
(Taken over by Willard United Bank, 
Willard and operated as Greenwich 
Branch, December 9, 1940) 

Greenwich 


*Willard United Bank, Greenwich 
i 20 UCM Mes cccanktedeciess ae 
(Succeeded First National Bank, 


Greenwich which was taken over by 
the Willard United Bank, Willard on 
December 9, 1940) 


OREGON 
Port Orford , 
Curry County Bank, Branch of Gold 
Beach, Gs co ccdevedansccactsdes 96-348 
(Bernard Mather, Manager. To open 
about October 1, 1940) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

York 

Eastern National Bank......... 60-167 
(Purchased by York National Bank & 
Trust Company and operated as East 
Market Street Branch which opened 
October 7, 1940) 

York 
York National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, East Market Street Branch.... 
(B. J. Strickler, Manager. Opened 
October 7, 1940) 


TENNESSEE 
Lake City 


The First National Bank of sake Oe 
nue 600000500000.064666600N 0666088 -34 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank of Coal Creek. Changed title 
October 1, 1940 to agree with change 
of name of place where bank is 
located) 


TEXAS 
State 


Bardwell 
*Bardwell Bank in Bardweil 

ER errr eer Pre 88-2169 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 28, 1940) 

Barstow 

Citizens State Bank............ 88-934 
(Deposit liability taken over and part 
of assets purchased by the Security 
State Bank, Pecos, September 21, 1940) 

Dallas 

*Commercial Credit Plan Industrial 
i. 2, OF DREN. «cncesadves 


(Capital $100,000. Opened October 25, 





Canal Banking Company...... 88-2124 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 23, 1940) 


Hitchcock 
Citizens State Bank............ 88-910 
(Entered voluntary liquidation on 
August 2, 1940) 

Seminole 
Seminole State Bank.......... 88-2192 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Jno. 
D. Mitchell, President. To open latter 
part of October) 


WASHINGTON 
Pullman 


Pullman State Bank..........-. 98-86 
(Assets and liabilities transferred to 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
November 1, 1940, and bank converted 
into Pullman Branch) 

Pullman 

Pullman Branch, Seattle-First National 
Bank (Spokane & Eastern Division) 
Branch of Seattle............... 98-86 
(H. G. Cordes, Manager. Succeeded 
Pullman State Bank, November 1, 1940) 

Spokane 

*The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Co., of Spokane, East Side ae 
(Frank M. Graff, Manager. 
opened on or near January 1, 1941) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mount Hope 
First National Bank........... 69-366 
(Closed by voluntary liquidation July 
27, 1940) 


WISCONSIN 
Berlin 


*The Farmers & Merchants oo nek 
Sere eeeseeseeeseeesseessesseeese iv- e 


January, 1941 





(Capital $50,000, Surplus $15,000. _ 
ward M. Starkey, President, Harry J. 
Kujawa, Vice-President and Cashier. 
(Opened December 2, 1940) 

Eagle 
Ee eer ree 79-508 
(Closed by State Banking Department 
October 25, 1940) 

Lynxville 
Prairie City Bank, Paying & Receiv- 
ing Station of Prairie du Chien...... 
(Closed August 31, 1940) 

Monroe 
Coe DEE aed cunctcwanded ac 79-207 
(Consolidated with The First National 


Bank at close of business October 19, 
1940) . 


New Banks Reported in 
Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Monterey (Fort Ord) 
Monterey County Trust & Savings 
Bank, Branch of Salina. 
(Reported October 18, 1940) 


GEORGIA 
Leslie 


*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
(To open January 2, 1941) 


HAWAII 
Lihue 


Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Branch of Honolulu. 
(Authorized September 12, 1940) 


ILLINOIS 
West Frankfort 


The Bank of West Frankfort. 


MAINE 
Howland 
*Lincoln Trust Company, Branch of 
Lincoln. 
MICHIGAN 
Deckerville 


*Sanilac County Bank. 
Calvin Newell, President. 


MISSOURI 
Jamestown 


Peoples Bank. 
(Reported October 30, 1940) 


NEBRASKA 
Chadron 


*Bank of Chadron. 


(Cc. J. Abbott, President, W. L. Good, 
Cashier) 


NEW JERSEY 
Pompton Lakes 


bg ot Jersey National Bank of Pomp- 
on. 
(Albert C. Kluge, correspondent) 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn 
Lincoln Savings Bank (new branch at 
Southeast corner of Brighton Beach 
Ave. and Coney Island Ave.) 

New York, (Borough of Bronx) 
Dollar Savings Bank (new branch at 
Southeast corner of East 177th St. and 
Hugh Grant Circle) 

New York 
Colonial Brust Company, Branch: at 

1230 Sixth Ave. 


(Application filed October 24, 1940) 
New York 


*National City Bank of New York, 
Branch at 195 Broadway. 
(To open January 15, 1941) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Darby 


Darby National Bank. 
(Irvin E. Gotshall, correspondent) 


TEXAS 
Pharr 


Security State Bank. 

(Charter granted September 12, 1940) 
San Antonio 

*The Broadway Bank. 

(Charter granted November 6, 1940) 


WASHINGTON 
Spokane 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, East Side Branch. 
(To be opened in January, 1941) 
WISCONSIN 
Bear Creek 


Farmers State Bank. Paying and 
Receiving Station of Manawa. 





F D I C Changes 


Since Final 1940 Rand MSNally 
Bankers Directory 


ALABAMA 


Opelika—The National Bank of ~Belete 
elete 


Tere ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Opelika—Opelika National Bank....Add 
ARKANSAS 
*Texarkana—Miller County Bank & 
Trust COMPAR < cc ccccccccceese Delete 
CALIFORNIA 
Pasadena—The Security National Bank 
CE POGRGGIRS 6c 6 ecccedcecccescce Delete 
Pasadena—Union National Bank of 
PORRBOEE 6 nccccedecadépescnnteves Add 


*San Francisco—Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Assn., Treas- 
ure Island Branch Delete 


see wee eee eeee 


FLORIDA 


Miami we Bo Industrial Bank, 
Branch of Miami Add 


eee ee eee eee eee ene 


*St. Petersburg—The First National 
Bank in St. Petersburg.......... Add 

*St. Petersburg—The Southern National | 
Bank of St. Petersburg........ Delete 

GEORGIA 

Claxton— Tippins Banking Company, 
EMOOPPONEEOE on acccassdevcontdet 

Lavonia—The First National Bank of 
OE RE ETS PEP Delete 

Lavonia—Northeast Georgia Bank..Add 

Leslie—The Bank of Leslie...... Delete 


IDAHO 


*Shelley—American National Bank of 
Idaho Falls, Branch of Idaho hy 


ee ee ee ee 


ILLINOIS 


Alsey—Alsey State Bank......... Delete 
Cicero—Western State Bank of Cicero 
Delete 
Bank of 
€6 0405 es Cems bane Stance 6bah dd 
Grove—Citizens State Bank 

of Downers Grove.............6-- da 
*Joliet—Union National Bank & Trust 

Company Of Jollet... ..cccccccocs dd 
*Niles Center—Niles Center State Bank 


Delete 
*Skokie—Niles Center State Bank..Add 


eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


Cicero—Western 
Cicero 
Downers 


Steeleville—First National Bank of 
UNO 6 Wind de brackeeeewseentan Add 

Steeleville—State Bank of Steeleville 
PP ee Pe. PE Te Tee ee Delete 

*Tolono—The Bank of Tolono.. 


..Delete 


INDIANA 
Ground—Battle Ground ous 


ed 


—— 
Ba: 


ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


anand bheseee Re urar cates euete ane Ad 
*Patriot—Patriot State Bank..... Delete 
Poseyville—Farmers Bank & Trust 


Company, Branch of Wadesville. .Add 
Sandborn—The Sandborn Banking = 


ee 


pany 
Wadesville—Farmers 

CU Sat ieanandokondueceau cal d 
Wadesville—The Farmers National 

Bank of Wadesville Delete 


IOWA 


Eldora—Citizens Savings Bank. .Delete 
Eldora—Hardin County National Bank 


ME not dachdobudccedeaaee Delete 
Eldora—Hardin County Savings Bank 
OE Ts Rs bn a ccc decccns --.-Add 
Mediapolis—Mediapolis Savings wy 
*Meservey—The First State Bank, 
Branch of Thornton............. Ad 


Mount Union—lIowa State Bank, Branch 

OE WOR Ta 0 hac Sastnsvdsedad Add 
*Ossian—Citizens State Bank....Delete 
Thornton—The First National Bank of 


Ry Pe Peres Delete 

Thornton—The First State Bank of 

"SROOMGOM, BOW onc cucdic wetdacena Add 
LOUISIANA 


*Shreveport—First National Bank of 
Shreveport, Marshall St. Branch..Add 


MARYLAND 
Nanticoke—Savings Bank of Nanticoke 
Delete 


See eee eee eee ee ee ee 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston—The Morris Plan Banking 
Company of Boston, Branch at 61 
Prowshenee: Bhs voce citactiddecuuans Add 
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MINNESOTA 
*Chisholm—Miners State Bank of Chis- 
holm Delete 
*Minneapolis—University National Bank 
of Minneapolis Add 
*Minneapolis—University State Bank of 
Minneapolis Delete 


MISSOUKI 
Lebanon—State Bank of Lebanon...Add 


MONTANA 
Columbus—Stillwater National Bank 


NEBRASKA 


Tilden—The Tilden Bank 
Tilden—The Tilden National 


NEW JERSEY 


*Atlantic City—Boardwalk 
Bank, Downtown Office 
Raritan—Raritan State Bank 


NEW YORK 


*Bolton Landing—Bolton National Bank 
of Bolton Landing Delete 
*Bolton Landing—The First National 
Bank of Glens Falls, Branch of Glens 
Falls Add 
*Flushing—(Borough of Queens)—Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, World’s 


Mohawk—The Oneida National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Utica, Branch of ee 
*New York City (Bronx)—The National 
City Bank of New York, Parkchester 
Branch Add 
Utica—First Bank & Trust Company of 
Utica, head office and branch Add 
Utica—First Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company of Utica, head office and 
branch .-Delete 


National 
Ad 


NORTH DAKOTA 
*Dahlen—Citizens State Bank of Peters- 
burg, Branch of Petersburg. ..Delete 
*Sharon—The First National Bank of 
Sharon Delete 
*Sharon—First State Bank of wer? 


Cincinnati—The Second National Bank 
of Cincinnati, Westwood Branch. .Add 
Cincinnati—The Westwood Bank & 
Savings Company Delete 


OKLAHOMA 
*Medford—The Grant County Bank. Add 


OREGON 


*Port Orford—cCurry County Bank, 
Branch of Gold Beach Add 


PENNSYLVANIA 
York—The Eastern National Bank of 
York 
York—The York National Bank and 
Trust Company, East Market St. 
Branch Add 


TENNESSEE 
Lake City—The First National Bank of 
Coal Creek Delete 
Lake City—The First National Bank of 
Lake City Add 


Barstow—The Citizens State Bank of 
Barstow : 

Elsa—Canal Banking Company. .Delete 

Hitchcock—Citizens State Bank of 
Hitchcock Delete 


WASHINGTON 


*Pullman—The Pullman State Bank 
Delete 

*Pullman—Seattle-First National Bank, 
Branch of Seattle Ad 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mount Hope—The First eee 


WISCONSIN 


*Eagle—Bank of Eagle 

Lynxville Prairie City Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Prairie du 
Chien Delete 

*Monroe—The Citizens Bank Delete 


Consumer Credit Cost Manual 


A manual of operating costs in 
the consumer credit loan field for 


banks engaging in this type of lend- 
ing and for those which plan to 
undertake it has been prepared by 
the Consumer Credit Department 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, it is announced by Walter B, 
French, A.B.A. deputy manager in 
charge of the department. 

“The manual is the product of a 
year’s research in consumer credit 
loan costs and it is presented as the’ 
groundwork for preparing cost sys- 
tems in this lending field,” Mr. 
French asserted. 

Four major divisions comprise 
the manual’s contents. They deal 
with general aspects of the cost 
problem, a primary pattern for 
analyzing loan costs, a discussion of 
the relationships between cost sta- 
tistics and good banking manage- 
ment, and a detailed analysis of the 
spread of maturities. 

Ten statistical tables on details 
of expense and three charts outlin- 
ing a distribution of loan volume 
are included in the study. 

As an essential in erecting cost 
systems, the manual outlines three 
principal types of expense. They are 
the acquisition cost of the loans, col-} 
lection cost per installment, and 
“per dollar’ expenses, which are 
costs that vary with the actual 
amount of money loaned, or the 
amount of capital employed by con- 
sumer credit loan departments. 


With reference to the problem of 
good management as it is influenced 
by cost statistics, the manual points 
out that when adequate cost infor- 
mation is available, banks can fol- 
low one or more. of six remedial 
steps if unsatisfactory earning rec- 
ords are shown. These are increased 
operating efficiency, a lowering of 
specific operating expenses, in- 
creased interest rates for ultimately 
unprofitable loans, a general in- 
crease in all small loan lending 
rates, complete elimination of un- 
profitable loans, and reduction of 
the proportion of unprofitable loans 
to the total number of loans. 


An analysis of the spread of 
maturities is of vital importance, 
the manual states, because from 
such an analysis it can be computed 
what volume of collections is neces- 
sary each month, how much money 
will be available for additional 
loans, how much money is actually 
in use and earning interest, and how 
much the “per dollar” expense 
items are costing the Consumer 
Credit Department. 

Copies of the manual are avail- 
able upon request to the A.B.A. 
Consumer Credit department in the 
Association’s New York offices. 
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